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287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
1436 Marquette Building, Chicago PRICE TEN CENTS 


The 


utlook 


Saturday, September 15, 1906 


The Causes of the Cuban 


Insurrection 
By Talcott Williams 


The Western World in Con- 


ference 
Second Article 


By Sylvester Baxter 


Special Representative of The Outlook at the Pan-American Conference 


The Trend Toward a Pure 


Democracy 
By Philip L. Allen 


Into Russia and Out of It 
By Edward A. Steiner 
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may think you know | 
Phonograph is; you may thi 
you have heard one; but you do 
know what a Phonograph will do 
you do not know how good it can 
until you have heard the 


Improved nail 
Phonograph | 


Thomas Alva Edison invented the Pho 
ograph idea. The Edison is his ow 
best development of the Phonogra 
idea. It possesses the marvelous quali 
of giving you “ your kind of music’”’ be 
ter—that is more clearly, more entertai 
ingly, more musically—than any oth 
talking, singing or playing machin 
“Your kind;’’ that is the keynote of t 
Edison Phonograph. You don’t havet 
learn to like it. It plays what you lik 
American Nights Entertainment,’’ a booklet 
will suggest many ways of making home more desirable t 
the club, which will help entertain friends, which will ¢ 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on requ 


National Phonograph C 
60 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico” 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


New Macmillan Publications 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s Persia, Past and Present 


Transcaspia and Turkistan. <A book of travel and research. With more than two hundred illustrations 
and a map. Cloth, 8vo, xxxi. 472 pp. $4.00 net 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 


By the author of, and similar to, “A Wanderer in Holland,” which Mr. Maurice Hewlett pronounced 
“ altogether delightful.” With sixteen illustrations in color and 36 uncolored. Cloth, $2.00 net 


NOTABLE NEW FICTION 


Pierre Loti’s Disenchanted 


An authorized translation of the new novel which has been so widely discussed during its serial issue in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; full of its author’s characteristic exotic charm. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Listener’s Lure 
Mr. Jack London’s xew book Moon Face and Other Stories. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS WORTH NOTING 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 
E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children 
C. J. Bellamy’s The Wonder Children 


A Kensington Comedy. Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


Llustrated, $1.50 
lilustrated, $1.50 
lllustrated. Nearly ready 


ON HISTORY, ECONOMICS, ETC. 


Volume IT. 


To be complete in four vols., cach $2.50 net 


The Nature of Capital and Income 
Cloth, 8vo. Just ready 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain. 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 


Professor Irving Fisher’s 
By the author of * A Brief Introduction to the Infinttesimal Calculus,” etc. . 


TO BE READY IN OCTOBER 
NEW NOVELS 


Jack London’s White Fang 


A reverse of the theme of “ The Call of the Wild,” with all the vigor, freedom, and power of that book, and 
more than twic®as long a story. It is a thrilling story of the taming of a wolf-nature. //ustrated in colors. $1.50 


Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto Comedies 

R. Lawrence Donne’s Melody White 

Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Amulet 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS, FREELY ILLUSTRATED 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 

Richly illustrated from portr-its, old prints, and photographs. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net 


Mr. Clifton Johiison’s Highways and Byways of the Mississippi 
Valley By the author of “ New England and Her Neighbors,” etc. With 63 full-page tllustrations 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s The Fair Hills of Ireland 


By the author of “ Highways and Byways of Donegal and Antrim.” liustrated by Hugh Thomson 


Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel’s Charleston 
The Place and the People. Uniform with Miss Repplier’s “ Philadelphia,” Miss Grace King’s “* New Orleans,” etc. 


UNUSUAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Mr. Bram Stoker’s 


Based on a long-time intimacy, aad rich in Irving’s own thoughts and words. 


Life, Letters, and Art of Lerd Leighton 


By Mrs. RUSSELL _ BARRINGTON. With 100 illustrations from drawings and paintings by Lord Leighton, 
including several not hitherto published, reproduced in color, photogravure and halftone. 7 wo volumes, Royal 8vo 


Cloth, $1.50 
Cloth, $1.50 
Cloth, $1.50 


lllustrated. Nearly ready 


Reminiscences of Henry Irving 


Two volumes richly illustrated 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ave: 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ACENCIES 


ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fe Are 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


CALIFORNIA 


Outdoor Study 
All Winter 


English Classical School for Girls, 
Pasadena, California 
In the most delight{/ul climate 
17th Year. New Buildings. Gymnasi- 
um, Art, Music. Certificates admit to 
Eastern colleges. Pupils met in Chi- 
cago. ANNA B. Orton, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Courtland School for Girls 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


‘Two vacancies for house pupils. Advantages of high-grade day- 
school, with attractive home life in family of Principals. 


The Fannie A. Smith “tam, School 


One and two years’ course. 905 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ministry. Open to College Graduates of 


HARTFORD cules Gras 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


34th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Superior advantages in M usic, Art and the Languages. Gymnasium. 
The home lite 1s replete with inspiration. 


Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls 


For boarding and day pupils seven to fourteen years of age. Num- 
ber limited. Near New York. South Norwalk, Conn. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 
Add 
Mrs. Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Training for Social, Philanthropic, and Civic Work 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, Director. 


Fourth year open October 1 at 4 P.M. 
Chicago Relief and Aid Building, 51 La Salle St. 


Prepares for paid positions and volunteer co-operation in charity, 
reformatory, child-helping, setthkement and civic work: playgrounds 
recreation, public school and neighborhood centers ; educational and 
welfare agencies in factories and stores; Juvenile Court probation 
work ; public and private institutions, and in the social effort of the 
churches. _. 

Opportunities for field work and observation in and about Chicago. 

Central location, and appointments in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning to accommodate teachers, students, and those employed during 
the day. 

Terms :—$5.0) for course of twelve or more lectures. $25.00 for 
all courses offered during academic year. 

Address all Inquiries to the Director 


Chicago Commons, Grand Ave. and Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 


A_ Training_ School for the Christian 


Specialization in each Department. Courses 
in Missions and Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 196. Address THE DEAN, 


UNIVERSITY oF CHIGAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 801 K CHICAGO, ILL. 


Girton School ciris 


Ideal location in most beautiful suburb of Chicago. College 
Preparatory, General, and Special Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley. Send for illustrated Year Book which describes 


the School. PRANCIS KING COOKE, Prin., Winnetka, lilinois. Box 35 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 

MERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
764-41 Park Row, New York, or 1064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


MARYLAND 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SCHOOL 


Formerly BRIARLEY HALL 


Thirty-second year. College Preparatory department prepares for 
the best colleges. Special courses. 

The School of Finance prepares college graduates tor 
commercial teaching, secretarial positions and Civil Service ex- 
aminations. Special course for commercial teachers and others who 
wish to take the New York and Boston examinations for teachers. 

Only one hour from Washington. Boarding and Day students. 
$310 to_$400 per year, including all expenses. Five scholarships this 
veer. _First Semester begins October 2d, Address for circular, 
Mrs. THEODORA AMES HOOKER, Dean, Mount Holyoke 


School, Poolesville, Maryland. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


B t Director, JEFFREY _R. BRACKETT, Ph.D. 
oston Assistant, ZILPHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard Uni- 
versity. For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. Course ot one academic year 
begins October 2. For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


MISS LAURA FISHER’S 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Post-graduate course. Special course. 


Regular two years’ course. 
For particulars address 
292 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 15th Year. 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 


Boston, Mass. 


Regular and Special Courses. Circular on request. 
Groton, 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 
year opens Sept. 20th. Steen Gaup, Head Master. 


6“ 99 Home, Day, and Music School for Girls. English, 

The Elms Music, Special, and College Preparatory Courses. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. PORTER, Principal, Springfield, Mass. 


THE LORING SCHOOL 
High Class Boarding and Day School. Certificate admits 


to Vassar, Smith, Wellesiey, Wells, or Baltimore Woman's College. 
Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. 30th year opens Sept. 26th. 
MRS. STELLA DYER LORING, Principal 
2978 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys 


A superior school; individual instruction ; physical and manual 
training ; athletic director. J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin. 


W ELLESLEY SCHOOL tor Boys, Wellesley,Mass. A high 


e preparatory school offering unusual physical and mental 
benefits through its unique fall outing term in New Hampshire 
fountains. ogue on request. Edward Augustine Benner, Pria. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK | 


| FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. Com- 
prehensive, prescribed courses in all 
departments of music. Catalogue from 


The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR GIRLS 


6 miles from Boston. 

All High School studies 
and advanced elective 
courses. 

Individual instruction. 

College Certificate. 

A new building has just 
been completed, and so 
a tew more pupils may 
be taken now. 

New gymnasium. 


George F. Jewett, A.B. 


Address 74 Summit St. 
Newton, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


st. Mary’s Hall 


For Girls 


Burlington, New Jersey 


ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 


High standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 
Happy home life. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. new gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits lor college, scientific ‘school, and 
business. Illustrated pamp yhlet sent free. Please address 


DR. A. B. WHITE, Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


All advantages ot a large school: 
Worcester Academy master educators, complete —- 
ment enthusiasm. Fight buildings. Special laboratories. Gyn 
nasium. *“Megaron” containing noble Recreition Hall and bis 
Swimming Pool. Ample Oval. Cinder lrack. 73d year. Cata- 
logue. . Abercrompie, LL. 


MICHICAN 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 


THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Calleges and sctentifie schools 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. Readily 
accessible, but removed from city dangers. Beauti- 
ful lake region; ample grounds; fine buiidings. 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic and military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course ; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

Thirtieth year begins September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 


LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, Head Master. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Stearns School "3" 


Prepares for Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., and other lead- 
ing ‘ ools. ‘or information, address 


ARTHUR FRENCH STE ARNS. A.B., Mont Vernon, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY 


French and English Home School Fer rr Young Ladies 


AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Famous winter resort. Ideal climate for delicate girls and little 
ulk. Comfortable, refined home; thorough school; moderate rates. 
for the Lith year Sept. 24th. Circulars. 601 "Pacific Ave. 


Newton Academy 
NEWTON, N. J. ke 


D., L. & W. R. R. 


Beautiful, healthful location in mountain and lake region 
of northern New Jersey. Preparatory Aome school for 40 
boys. New building, large gymnasium, bowling alleys, all 
outdoor sports. Horses and ponies for riding and driving. 
Each student given careful and personal attention in studies, 
manners, and morals. 5ist year Sept. 25th. 

Write for prospectus to PHILIP 5S. WIL SON, A.M., Prin. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Orange Memorial Hospital School for Nurses 


(Formerly The Orange Training School for Nurses.) Three years’ 
course of instruction—Hospital 100 beds. Practical experience in 
Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, and Gynecological nursing, and nurs- 
ing of Autuma class now For circulars and 
further information apply to MA . McKECHNIE, 
Superintendent of Hospital and Principal of the ‘Training School. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ALEXANDRA HAL 


152 WEST 72D STREET lege graduates study- 

NEW YORK ciITy ing Music, Art, 

Drama, Languages. Social advantages and opportunities for artistic 

culture. Recommended by clergy and educationists. ‘Terms mod- 
erate. For particulars address Miss A. McFEE. 


Exclusive residence 
for school and col- 


New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 
leachers College 
The Horace Mann Schools University 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teachers. 
Special attention to college preparation. Pupils admitted as va- 
cancies occur Address Samuet T. Dutton, Supt. 
1230 Ave., 


Kenjockety Bindery 


Instruction in Hand Bookbinding. Circular upon request. 


Mary A. Davis. SARAH JANE FREEMAN, 
ww 72d Year opens Oct. Ist 
NE YORK 1906. Morning Classes, 


sessions 9.30 to 12. Aftere 
noon Classes, a to 6. 


UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL to 10. 
grees 


Address L. ]. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL 


and Kindergarten Normal Training Class 
24th year. 167 W. 57th St., opposite Carnegie Hall. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CITY 


OHIO 


The Charlton School 


Park Ave., between 66th and 67th Sts. 


New. fireproof building. College Preparatory and General 
Courses for girls. Boys’ Department, Kindergarten. 
Office will open September 5th. Instruction will begin October Ist. 
Temporary address, 49 and 51 East 61st St. 
Elizabeth Carse, Ph.B., Principal. 


BLAKE SCHOOL [rounded 1883 
573 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A. von W. LESLIE, A.M., Head Master Summer Tutoring 
Schoo! of Long Island, Head Master. 
Instruction largely individual. Specialty college preparation. Upto 
Sept. 18th the sain of the Head Master will be Southampton, L. |. 


New York, 17 West 9th Street. 
BLENHEIM For Girls apoctalizts in Music, 
Art,Literature, and Languages. 
This unique home-studio affords every protection, and introduces 
eee to all that is best educationally and socially in New York life. 


umber limited to 16. Mrs. MAry WINSTON SOMERVILLE. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL ,. Pay Schoo! 
35 Nassau St., New York OF: “ Dwight Method”’ of 
instruction. LL.B. in two years. LL.M. in three years. High 
standards. Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASFE, Dean. 


Kindergarten Normal Department 
Ethical Culture School 


For information address Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Cen- 
tral Park West and 63d St., New York City. 


NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 
The Lady Jane Grey School Mrs 


Miss Mary R. Hype, Miss Brewster Hype, Principals. 


for children 


Nursery Boarding School 
years old. Homecare. Kindergarten instruction. Terms on appli- 
cation. Mrs. JAMES SCOTT, Warren St., Kingston. nN : 


On10, Oberlin, Box OU. 
OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
Newgymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins 
Sept. 19th, 196. For catalogue apply to FisHerR Peck,Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The newly erected Colonial building of 


The Misses Shipley’s School 


College. College Preparatory and Academic courses. Small classes; 


Preparatory to 
Bryn Mawr 


individual instruction. Athletics. For illustrated circular address 
The Secretary, Box ** G,”’ Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Co., Pa. 


For boys. Terms $700. New chapel, library, gymnasium, and 
swimming pool. Catalogues on application. 


THE DEVON SCHOOL 
35 minutes from Philadelphia, Boarding pupils limited to I. 
Pupils taken as young as7 years. For catalogue address 
liss EMMA RoGers Harrar, Principal. 
Miss Grace A. Sutton, Associate Principal. 


STEVENS SCHOOL ist ty Nir. 


anized 18% by Mrs. 
J. F. Dripps. College 

Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

27. Bell elephone. 


A Home and Day 
School for 


211-221 West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 18M. 


Also Mount Pleasant Hall 


Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Miss M. L. McKay ; 
Miss 8S. L. Tracy ; Associate ™incipals. 


WORRALL HALL ACADEMY 


Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Location unsurpassed. Sanitary 
conditions perfect. Every facility for the education of boys from 8 
to 16. Strong faculty of experienced teachers, assuring the highest 
physical, mental, and social development. An ideal home boarding 
school. Prepares for college or business. Prof. C.G. Brower, Prin. 


For particulars addr 


Rye Seminary Rye, New York. 7 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


Emma Willard School for Girls 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith, and Wells Colleges, and Cornell University. 
General and Special Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fire-proof 
buildings. Out-of-door games. For circulars address 

MisS ANNA LEACH, A.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


To those who are choosing a school for their daughters 
THE BALLIOL SCHOOL ‘Tic. 


is offered as a modern school. planned to meet as completely as pos- 
sible the needs of growing girls. large gymnasium under compe- 
tent management: beautiful country, cad @ fine winter climate: a 
home life of pleasant social interests and cultivating influences: a 
high standard of work and character, are among the advantages of 
the school. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
application and correspondence invited, 
Head: Epitn Hatt, A.B.. Bryn Mawr "93, 


Year book sent on 


WISCONSIN 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 
AND GIRLS 
Affiliated with the University of Chicago 
Modern dormitories. Excellent gymnasium and athletic field. 
Beautiful 20-acre campus. Hugh scholastic standard. Christian 
school. Expenses moderate. Address _ 
Principal EDWIN P. BROWN, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Produces a sense of freshness and purity 
only possible as the result of a chemically 
clean mouth. 


Ow Coles ” tells you all about it, 


anda SAMPLE, tEE, will show you its worth. 
THE OXYGEN DOES IT 
Of all druggists, or by mail prepaid for 25 cents 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. B, $3 Fulton St., N. Y. 


p 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at Any Price 
The Standard for 65 Years 


Six tours, four westward, Sept.-Nov., 


two eastward, Dec.-Jan. Limited num- 
bers; fares inclusive and most moderate. 
Beat tifully illustrated programme yours 
for the asking. Tickets only sold sepa- 


rately at lowest rates. Similar Tours 
to Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 


FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


limited experi- 
ence in Europe 


and the Orient, 
has just returned, and will chageren a few 
young ladies abroad this autumn 


ery nighest 


relerences, Address Madison Ave., 2 


TABET’S HICH-CLASS TOURS 
A LIMITED and select party to 
EGYPT the HOLY LAND 
by S. S. CELTIC to Alexandria, Jan, 19h, 

N.Y 


W rit for ited program. 
TABLETS S, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
Special re rangements offered 
the Nile by private 
Kates, ete., on request. 


for visiting 


Dahabeah. 

CHAPERON Recently returned 
from trip ts free to 

make another engagement, either for this 

country or travel, study, or shopping abroad, 

Highest references. Address 5,179, Outlook. 


TRAVEL 


Rt! SIC LAR who resided eight years m 
the Onent will con- 

duct a ‘email party Around the World 
Leisurely and luxurious travel, Best of refer- 


ences pres and required. Party now partly 
»plications considered in order of 


formed. 
receipt. sail early in Uctober. 6,027, Outlook. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 


AUSTRIA 


European Summer 
L. 


INNSBRUCK 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern conveniences. Best references. 
Illustrative sent gratis on applica- 
tion. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 


FRANCE 


PARIS Prof. ARS of French 


rue de Rennes, 
good board, rice. 


yoarders ; 
ITA LY 


(Center.) 


ung Arno Acciaio!li 22 
_Clean, pleasant nel e. Verycentral. Beau- 
tiful view. ‘Terms moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
A Retreat 


El | Sueno ror 


tlids 
Near 


Home comforts in a perfect ch 


l.os Angeles and Pasadena. Address 
k. M.D., Alhambra, Cal. 
CANADA 


A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE AND DAUGHTER 
residents of Brooklyn, N. wai expect to takea 


FOUR MONTHS’ TRIP ABROAD 


leaving in a= ary, and would like to hear of 

y for: i companion to thei ir daughter 
who would join their party, bearing her share 
of the expenses. Address with references, 


VIATOR, 8,177, Outlook. 


Around the World Sl! hish class par 


san ran- 
er 2: astward, 


crs 


» October 5, 30, 


trom New York, December 8, lanuary 5: la. 
wan, China, India, burmah. keypt etc. Most 
bberal arrangements, Illustrated programs 
ready. Frank C. Clark, % Broadway, N. 


Six Months Abound 


Winter in Italy. Small ane select party, sail- 
ing Nov. 10, S615. , The Outlook. 


THE ORIENT 


AROUND the WORLD. Sail Oct. 5. 
LGYPT and PALESTINE, Sail Jan- 
uary, February, and March. Particulars of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St., Boston, 


SIXTH TOUR 


Miss Harriet W. May will take a party of 
fan one to three ladies fora leisurely, 
comfortable tour through Italy and the Orient 
this winter and spring. First-class in all re- 
Spects. Special arrangements for private 
party. 8,129, Outlook. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 


abl. \merican home in Florence. tt 
nity tor art and language study. Party imited 
tofour. Terms $1,000, Address 8.236,Outlook. 


A book devoted to 
the practical prob- 


The Art of Trave 


BY lems of European 
H. Travel. 180 pp. 
H. PUWERS Price cents, 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSI1 AVEL 


rinity Plaee, 


The Manhattan 


by adding a large public office, smoking and 
billiard rooms; also twenty suites of rooms 
with baths. Cur reputation forthe best table 
Se rvice, loc ation, and aaa need management 
in Dig rby stands < med. Write for 


booklet and scenic albun 

W. TROOP, Digby, N. S. 
N IAGARA FALLS, on Canadian side. 
RIVERHUKST. (Cverlooking both Falls. 
Country surroundings. 3 min, all car lines. 
Special rates for tall og sts. Address Kiver- 
HUxST, Niagara Falls Center, Ont., Canada. 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills, Falls Ct. 
Salonic Hotel 
fect 
Ideal pl: we for cons alesece nts and those seek- 
ing rest and recreation. Situated on side of 
Canaan Mountain within 10 minutes’ walk 
from station; dry, bracing climate; electric 
lights; steam heat ; telephone in every room; 
suites with bath and private porches; physi- 
cian and nurse in hotel; livery; ranch. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home comforts. M. Hircncock. 


JEW GUESTS WANTED in private 
family for the fall and winter. House 
well heated and modern conveniences. Refer- 
ences. Address P. O. Box 673, Milford, Conn. 


THE INN 


POMFRET c ENTRE, CON 
MISS VINTON, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


1| Qorrente, Lake County, Fla.— De 
W— sirable winter resort, high tablelands, pine 
lorests, pure water: well nas turnished 
rooms bv addressing G. M. ‘HART, Sor- 
rento, Fla. Full particulars a application. 


MAINE 


Mountain View House 
AMDEN, ME. 
A benutifel aed healthy Fall Resort. High 


elevation. Seashore and mountains. Pure 
water, perfect sanitation ; boating. fishing. liv- 
ery. Open into Oct. FO. MAR rin, Prote 
The BEECHES Mount: delightful 
climate. From M: ay to 
Nov. Foe convales- 


Paris Hill, Me. cents and semi-invalids, 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND, 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Ope ns May 24th, 1906 
Circulars and floor 


Mrs. HITCHINGS, Monager. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The Harbor View 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Long 
piazzas. pt rooms. Special attention 
given to table. Booklet one ree on appli- 


cation, . OSBORNE, 
OPEN TILL NOY. 1 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Heese INN, WHITE MOUN- 


Septe mber rates reduced to 
(Cottage rooms 87 to SS. 
rates reduced about one- half. Great reduc- 
tion in all mountain drives. ll. booklet. 
L. T. CLAWSON, Prop., ethlehem, N. H, 


SS to Slt. 


NEW JERSEY 


GALEN HALL & 


Hotel and 
Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY 
One of the newest stone, brick, and steel 
buildings, with every comfort, always open, 
always ready, always busy. 


IDYLEASE INN. 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Vear 


Let us send you our booklet. 


| URNBRAE and BUNGALOWS, 

at Morris Lake, sixty miles from 
New York City on the N.¥.S.& W R. 
blevation 1,000 feet. Boating, bathing, fish- 
ing. An attractive house where twenty-two 
may be accommodated. Steam heat, open 
fires. Attractions for the nutting season, also 
hunting. Address Prorxirror Burnbrae, 
Sparta, New Jersey. Tel. 15 ms 


WINSLOW IN 


Dry, balmy air. Very healthful. 
restful. Modern Hotel. 6 acres rivate 
grounds. Bowling, billiards. riding, driving. 
2's from New York; 38 from 
Philadelphia. One mile west Automobile road 
from Atlantic City to Philadelphia. Fine 
roads, Garage : attractive rates. Booklet. 


Guiet and 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by tro'ley, 15 min, by irain trom 
we shing D. Address G. 
VRIGH’ M.D.. Forest Glen, Maryland. 


; The Ricardo 
Washington, D.C. Ww. 
Excellent boarding house; transients $1.50 
per day. Well suited to ladies. 


NEW YORK CITY 


and? EF. 45d St.—Select family house. 

Centrally located opposite Manhattan 
Hotel. Excellent table and modern conven- 
iences. Keferences. Mrs. A. E. CRAWFORD, 


ISLAND, THE MAPLES,— 

4 An ideal place for boating and fishing; 
pleasant grounds and fine view of Sound, 
Suburb of New York City. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION 


DEPARTMENT 


THE Sa Voy 
Chelsea, Atlantic Citn, N. 7. 


S. M. HANLEY, J/anager and Proprietor. 


Directly on the beach in the most beautiful residence 
section of the city. Every room has an open ocean 
Dining room overlooks ocean from three 
Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 


view. 
sides. 


Rooms single and en suite, with baths. 
cold salt, as well as artesian, water in public and 
Elevator to street level. 
Steam heat. 


private baths. 
parlors. Electric plant. 
fortable, up-to-date house. 

unequaled. Golf privileges. 
minutes’ walk from The Savoy. 
September and October. 


Sun 

Most com- 

Large rooms. Table 
New Steel Pier 3 


Special rates for 
Send for booklet. 


Hot and 


Tue Soutu — H 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


‘law bonny, Adirondacks, near Ausable 
Chasm. Special rates for Sept. and Oct. 

Long © ate ince phone. Booklet and terms. Ad- 

dress Ek. A. Jordan, Propr.. Keeseville, N.Y. 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


Restful home. ncauipments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. ER, M.D. 


Clifton Springs 
DANILALIUM 1006 


The, Model Health Resort with all the com- 
forts ota home. A resident staff of ten Phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and atten 
ants, experienced 1 in ali methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hy drotherapeutic 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of any institution giving similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet “* O. 


The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


MILLBROOK INN 


MILLBROOK, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


An attractive and refined country resort for 
health and comfort. Quiet and homelike. 
Good air. Excellent table. On the auto- 
mobile road from New York to Lenox. 
Tel. 25 Millbrook. F. FIEGER, Manager. 


ROXMOR 
ter Co., ! 
Open Fall and Winter. , Booklet on ; appl 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


On shore of Narragansett Bay 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Inn Monroe Co., Pa., 


under management of 
Friends. 1,8 feet above sea level, in midst of 
the finest scenery in the Pocono Mountains. 
For table, water,social advantages, and health- 
ful recreation, the a »pointments are unsur- 
proses. Being heate throughout with steam, 
?ocono Inn offers particular advantages for 
M. E. Wistar, 
Penna. 


the Autumn. Send for Booklet. 
Manager, Pocono Manor P. O., 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massa Ak 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; all m 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C, FISHER, 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
Edwarc - Gleason, Prop. 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of ane Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own post-oltic 
alters Park, Booklet. 


ERNERSV ILLE, PA. — THE 
Fine climate. ro alescents and semi-invalids. 
Booklet. Rates $10 and up per week. Jf. 
Mover, M.D., Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 


VIRCINIA 


SEPTEMBER 


is the charming month for moun- 
tain climbing and gorgeousscenery. 


Blue Ridge Springs 
VIRGINIA 


offers all the comforts of home life. 
Rooms ensuite, with hot or cold 
water baths. 
Address 


Terms reasonable. 
PHIL. F. BROWN. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


Cc ALI R N A 
Delightful South- 


FLORIDA 


INE COTTAGE and three acres in 
Florida, will sell for half cost. Located 
in village. One hundred Maryland farms for 
sale. J. FRANK ‘TURNER. Easton, Maryland. 


OR RENT or SALE— bis High- 
lan Hotel, Pine Bluff, N.C. A pop- 
ular winter resort. dress Mrs. EMMA 
Bryan, Waycross, Ga.. The Virdie Hotel. 


Southern California and 


apricot. or- 
chards 1n full bearing and clear land well im- 
proved. Good irrigating water plentiful. Will 
pay 6% on $500 per acre; ‘4 will buy it: good 
reason for selling. Address owner, ARATUS 
Everett, Montalvo, Ventura Co., Calif. 


. | amid the 7 Breathing Pines, Glenwood, 
Volusia Co., Fla. 7-room — 129 acres, 
fruit and shade trees, one mile from R. 

Price $3,000. R. J. Devenish, California ,Ohio. 


CEORCIA 


Furnished Houses|* 


FOR RENT, on the hill near Country 
Club, Bon Air and Hampton Terrace hotels. 
Address CLARENCE E, CLARK 
Real Estate Agent Augusta, Ga. 


MARYLAND 


CUBA 
In One Thou- 
Cuban Lands For Sale One 
Tracts, for dev elopment companies. Write 
for literature. THe Cusan CoLontat LAnp 
Port Huron, Mich, 


FOR GOOD FARMS 


Delightful homes, mild cumate, bargain 
prices, free descri tions, addre 
KERR & TAYLC LOR, ‘Denton, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 


one of the 
Most Popular Smaller Hotels 


(70 rooms) on the 


Massachusetts Coast 


The house is in excellent condition and well 

furnished, having a very desirable clientele. 

Season from June to October. Good reasons 

for selling. A particularly desirable prop- 

ety for an enterprising hotel man or woman. 
dress 8,161, Outlook. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
. F, LELAND, 21 Minot Bldg.. Boston, Mass. 


Finely 


For Sale—A Large House fire's, 


very desirable for a summer home; farm 


connected if wanted. For particulars inquire 
of M. C. GOODNOW, Princeton, Mass. 
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Bay 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


BOONTON, N. J. 


} lewation 700 feet and only one hour from 


New York City. For rent, a fully furnished 
house in perfect condition with eight bed- 
rooms, Steam heat, gas, and running water, 


Ten minutes from station. Climate healthful 
and bracing. For terms and particulars apply 
to Elhott, Jaffray & Co., 14 weadwar 


EAST ORANGE 


Modern home, near 
trolley and D.L.& W. 
health. 


stition. Owner mm poor 9 
bath, attic. High ground, 60x200. Sacrifice 
price, $10,000, Other positive bargains from 


to WITHROW & ANGIER, 
} Main St. (East Orange Station, near City 


ti all), East Orange 
on PALISADES 


ARTIST'S HOME Woop 


eautiful plot, several acres overlookin 
Hudson River, with house, studio, etc. Wi 
appeal to lovers of the beautiful. Must be 
so! estate 


BE. DILLINGHAM, 140 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


WINTER COTTAGES ;*. PINES 
AT LAKEUURST, N. J. 

for sale or to rent, furnished or unfurnished ; 

water, sewers glectric lights. Apply 


RREY, Lakehurst, N. J. 


In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive furnighed Cottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, heating. and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp 5 

V. Ww. DURYEE 
Real E state, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith's, Sara 
nac Lake, or Lake vac. apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac | 

WILLIAM ROBE RTS. 


For Rent, Furnished or Unfurnished 


M odern ning, room house, best location, at 
Ricnmong Borough of Queens. 


ddress R. F. 'D. Box 43, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Co 


30 UN Selling 


TR 


~OUN ONLY 


Farms, Residences. Cottawes, Hotels, Stores, 
wishing to sell call or write. 


PHILLIPS. WELLS. 95 Tribune Buildiag. N.Y. 


AWRENCE PARK, Bronxville. 
Houses and building sites for sale. Beau- 
tiful views: fine riding, caving, and auto- 
mobiling. Thirty minutes from Grand A 
tral. Burke Stone, Bronxville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Farm of over 400 Acres 


About 150 acres being woodland, remainder 
farm and pasture land, suitable for sum- 
mer residence or for villa plots, 
one mile from Hudson River, near 


CORNWALL, Y. 


Moodna River runs through 
For particulars address JAY & C ANDLER. 


48 Wall Street, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GO SOUTH 2 PATRICK, 


Pines, 
N. C., furnishes terre about houses 
for rent, rates of board, route to travel. 


VIRCINIA 


PLENDID VIRGINIA EST*TE 
.) on Rappahannock Rive: _ near 
Fredericksburg. Inspection invited. Write 
Gootrick & Goorrick, Fredericksburg, Va. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


cook. 


Its rare, rich flavor makes it the most useful of all sauces. 


is invalua- 


fastidious 


Write 


TEMAGAMI 


A peerle = fishing and hunting region, 
k 


Agent, Grand Trunk Railway System. 
Montreal, Canada, for information. 


THE BIGLOW 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs for Camp 
Meetings and ev angelistic services 


MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


General issenger 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all peers. in Paint. 
book, edition ** T.”’ 


C. JUHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


The Ben Greet Players « 


Performances 
Plays from the 


text. tea of twenty plays. Open air plays_in season; also 
Send for FREE illustrated oon Oo eves yman.”’ Colleges and societies kindly note ad- 
dress. BEN SET, care Sanger Jordan, Empire Theater, N. Y. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this os egy «yp is Seven Cents for each word, number. and initial in the advertisement 


including those in the addre SS. 


to you, twenty-five cents is alt # the address. 
other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. 


out extra charge; 


you desire to have answers sent in care of Lhe 
he first word of cach advertisement is set in capitals, with- 


Outlook and forw ardea 
Orders should 


be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


MOTHER and daughter would give room 
and board to young lady student or teacher. 
Quiet home, New York City. eferences ex- 
ch inged., Address H.. 61 West Mth St. 

FURNISHED APARTMENT WANT- 
Fl) tor six months. Seven or eight rooms 
for housekeeping below 59th Street. Iwo 
adults. Box 76, Norfolk. Conn. 

| \KEWOOD, New Jersey.—Two pleas- 
ant rooms with board can be hi vd from October 
till June, suitable for an invalid or nervous 
patient and her nurse. References required. 
Address 4.841, Outlook. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., lady offers refined 
a commodations for the winter to a few select 

ests in private home. Five minutes from 
ei e station, same to trolley. Reference. 
4.5%, Outlook. 

»D Street. 48 West. Desirable accommo- 
dations for winter guests. Lining-rooms on 
parlor floor. Excellent table and service. 
Comfortable, homelike house. Telephone. 
.cterences given and desire 
SE UDENTS’ HOME, comfortable, con- 
veniently located ; managed b teacher( South- 
erner). References. 25 W. St City. 

Home and Ellen 
Arn nott, 2002 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


! \RMERS—Grow catalpa trees, for 
and telephone poles. ‘rite and let me tell 
yo bout it. H. ©. Rogers, Box 5, Me- 
ch shure. Ohio. 

\\ D—A physician, immediately. of 
goo’ character and experience, who must 
co South. A good opportunity. Town 


4.879, Outlook. 


| ] 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START in a high class mail order business. 
Spare time or evening at home. Big mone 
in it. We print you either large or | 
cytaloguse with your name on them and sup- 


ly good jewelry at wholesale. American 
National Jewelry Co., 311 Wabash Ave.. 
Chic ago, Ill 


IDLE capital should investigate the possi- 
bilities of publishing property. Well man- 
aged publications net 5% to 40%. Booklet 
‘How’”’ on request. Emerson P. Harris, 
253 Broadway, Nsw York. 


AN opportunity is offered to join group of 
experienced grain raisers real estate «nd 
grain development in Canadian wheat belt ; 
investors may expect 16 per cent. yearly; 
after ten years their principal will be returned ; 
until then they hold first mortgage on land: 
promoters only receive halt of profits. Write 
immediately. Canada, 41 West Mth St. 


BLOCK of dividend-paying preferred 
stock for sale in old well-known $1,000,000 
manufacturing company. Investor ‘would be 
made director and probably given active 
salaried duties. 4,862, Outlook. 


ACTIVE business man is wanted to buy 
half interest in light manufacturing met 
Nets qoeut $12,000. Owes nothing. 4, 
Outloo 


HAL ; interest in old successful shirt 
manufacturing company can be bought b 
right man who will take charge of New Yor 
en 4.564, Outlook. 

T RE ASU RER wanted for manufacturin 
business many years old. Pays 7% dividends 
regularly. Required to buy block of stock. 
4,565, Outlook, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ATTRACTIVE OPENING for capable 
man: also official poumees for one investing 
$3,500 (secured). Bank Manhat- 
tan, 5 East 42d St., New Y 


FOR THE HOME 
SCRATCHING caused by ECZEMA is 


or 


humanely — ently prevented by use of 
‘“HAND-I-HO “D” BABE MITS. Thumb 
Sucking cured by same meth Free book- 


let. R. Clarke & Co., 24% > ummer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
IM PROV E your knowledge by pla 
the game “ A Study of Shakespeare.”’ pins 
Sucts. The Shakespeare Club, Camden, Me. 
ENTER’ TAINME N’ S, S. plays. for church, 
Ic Dowell Rice. 


home, school, club 
Worthington, Mass. 
HELP WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 

W ANTED—A refined, conscientious Prot- 
estant German governess, speaking pure Ger- 
man, to take care of two little girls, aged two 
and four, in a clergyman’s family hving in 
Washington, D. C. Nursery governesses 
need not apply. No teaching to be done for 
the present. The position is for a German 
lady of refinement as mother’s helper, and 
she must be between the ages of twenty-seven 
and forty, and in exqepent healt Good 
references require Write to Mrs. G. C. 
Carter, care Mr. E. N. Benson, 155 Bethlehem 
Pike, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

YOUNG woman may earn home and attend 
New England country college. Must under- 
stand simple housekeeping; twenty-five hours’ 
work per week required. 4,890, Outlook. 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 
Teachers and CGovernesses 


YOU NG woman desires position as govern- 
ess. Moderate remuneration. References. 
4,838, Outlook. 

WANTED teachers immediately. Fall 
rush exhausting our supply. Write us about 
our free registration offer. Lo isiana Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Covington, La. 

NURSERY governess, under thirty, for 
girl and boy seven and five, suburb of Boston. 
Only applicants able to give personal inter- 
view in Boston need answer. Mrs. ; 
Bemis, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


WANTED immediately. 


dent and visiting. (overnesses, 


Teachers, resi- 
mothers’ 


helpers, housekeepers private secretaries, 
matrons. attendants, ladies’ maids, etc. _ The 
Hopkins’ Educational Bureau, 1 Union 


Square. 

TEACHERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Let us pace you, 
Write to-day. The New Century Teachers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 

WANTED-—A governess for child of nine 

ears residing in a suburb of Philadelphia. 
M ust speak French and have some knowledge 
of music and sewing. Address, stating age, 
ability, and salary, . references, 4,583, 
Outlook. 

W ANTED-—A housekeeper experienced in 
housekeeping for private families, competent 
in cooking, sewing, marketing, and accounts, 
and the managing of servants. Family of 6 
and 6 in heip in the suburbs of Philadeiphia, 
Address, stating age, ability, and reference. 
‘Protestant under 40 years preferred. 4,882, 
Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper, three small children, 
about November first. Please write fully. 
4,877, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S HELPER wanted for a 
family living in Gramercy Park, New York 
City. There are four children | in the family. 
Two oldest boys are capable of partly looking 
after themselves. A very good position is 

offered to the right person, proviaing they 
understand and appreciate the responsibili- 
ties. Kindly write stating salary expected, 
experience, and references. 4,852, Outlook. 


FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, ‘ 

Business Situations 

WANTED—Salesman to poprosent Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of Scranton, 

enn., in New Jersey. 4,875, Outlook. 

MAN hunting is our business. If you are 
competent to earn $1,000-$5,000 write for 
booklet and state position desired ; 12 offices. 
Hapgoc‘s, 305 to 307 Broadway, N. Y. 

WANTED—Agents. Act quick, sell the 
Austin combination oven and make $4 per 
day. Weguaranteeit. Eastern Supply Co., 
Box 421, Hartford, Conn. 

SE CRETARY and confidential man for 
office of corporation, Salary depends on 
ability of the man. Send full experience to 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 


WA \N 
and book keeping. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 

VASSAR graduate desires position as sec- 
retary, or as instructor in higher English, 
Latin, history. 4,891, Outlook. 

kK XPE RIENCED YOUNG PRIMARY 
‘TEACHER would act as visiting governess 
for young children in West End, near River- 
side, October - June. References. 4,894 

utioo 

WA NTE D, by young married woman, 
tutoring, English or German, eight hours a 
week ; university graduate; two years’ high 
school experience. 4,884, Outlook. 

SECRETARY or assistant to president (or 
other administrative position) in boys’ school ; 
Philadelphia or vicinity; young man with 
legal training. 4,876, Outlook. 

GRADUATE of art school wishes posi- 
tion toteach. 4,878, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS position beginning October 
or November; experienced. iss Doudiet, 


“ED—A young woman to assist in 
Some knowledge of artists’ materials 
4.860, Outlook. 


Oakside,”’ Smithtown Branc h, Long Island. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 

EXPERIENCED lady teacher desires 
engagement. Higher English, four lan- 
guages, and music; or as housekeeper or 
chaperon. 4,731, O 

MUSIC.— — of and 
education would like OME cultured 
family in or near New York, in ‘exchange for 
best piano instruction. Leschitizky pencipies 
of technique tau References 
Address H. G. , Buena Vista, Belmar,} 
Jersey. 

FRENCH lady (Geneva) desires home in 
refined Baltimore family in exchange for 
lessons. Has prepared pupils for Bryn Mawr 
College. Highest Baltimore references. 4,750, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG. American woman, speaking 
French, wishes a position as nursery govern- 
ess or companion to children, preferably in a 
family going abroad. Can teach French, Ger- 
man, English branches, but prefers position 
which requires little teaching. k-xperienced ; 
New York reference. 4,857, Outlook. 


POSITION as assistant in institution 
school, or settlement, by cultured Episcopal 
churchwoman. 4,810, Outlvok. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 

YOUNG woman of refinement desires _po- 
sition as private secretary and companion. 
Country preferred, or weed travel. Highest 
references. 4,88), Outlook. 

REFINED, conscientious woman_ with 
experience desires position in institution or 
as managing housekeeper. 4,86, Outlook. 

YOUNG gentlewoman, DISE NGAGED 
this fall, as private secretary, companion 
(music, lan uages), or manager of ESTAB- 

a wishes a position in New York as 

useful companion to a lady, or a position as 

mother’s helper. Best reterences. 438%, 
Outlook. 

WANTED-— Position in Washington 
young woman educated abroad, as visiting 
companion or governess. Best references. 
4,771, Outlook. 

WANTED—By a lady of experience, posi- 
ton as companion or managin housekeeper. 

dress 5. Lellows Falls, Vermont. 

EDUCATED young lady as ‘companion. 

4,855, Outlook. 

SWEDISH nurse and masseuse wishes 
position with refined lady ; highest references. 
4,856, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse wishes 0sition to travel 
with adult or chi References. 4,854, 
Outlook. 

AMERICAN lady desires position as com- 
xanion and secretary. Is_ adaptable in the 
— experienced in teaching, and will act 
as companion to older children, assisting with 
music and studies. Salary $25. References 
exchanged. 4,853, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED lady desires position 
as social secretary, companion, or chaperon. 
Highest references given. 4,851, Outlook. 

A young lady desires position as companion- 
secretary. Is musical ; accustomed to read- 
ing aloud. References. 861, Outlook. 

WANTED— Position 3 as matron, house- 
keeper, or companion. Hospital and institu- 
tion experience. 4,830, Outlook. 


Business Situations 

WANTED, by woman with several years’ 
experience in charitable work in New 
City, position as housemother or matron fh 
children’ s institution or housekeeper in s 
cial settlement. 4,896, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED stenographer desires 
position as private secretary or office assist- 
ant. References. Vicinity of Boston pre- 
ferred. 4,895, Outlook. 

COMPETENT MAN CAN control do- 

nation to college museum or library that has 
opening for his services. 4.893, Outlook. 

WANTED — October first, position of 
secretary in private school. Can play for 
dancing. Best references. 4.967, Outlook. 

W ANTE D—Position lady of 
experience, References iG work 
preferred. Would take ‘child ms grown per- 
son to California or Europe for expenses. 
4.876, Outlook. 

WOMAN of education, ability, and expe- 
rience desires position as secretary, social or 
commercial, part of each week. 4,837, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED PRINCIPAL wishes 
EDITORIAL work, publishers or new 
paper. Edwin Sanford, Cameron Mills, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


BUSINESS woman, with ten years’ ex. 
perience in publishing, desires new Conec. 
tion. Competent manage office; expert cor. 
respondent; handles advertising; good ex. 
ecutive; excellent judgment; thoro: ghly 
trustworthy. College graduate. Location 
New York City. 4,549, Outlook. 


WANTED—POSITION OF RESPON. 
SIBILITY ina CHILDREN’S HOME 
ences exchanged. Vicinity of New Vork. 

ew Haven, or Boston preferred. 4,543, 
Outlook. 

PRIVATE secretaryship wanted by pro. 
ficient stenographer. Inusual references. 
4,679, Outlook. 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE— DACHSHUNDS—Grea 
pets and paneer. Marion B. Moore, Lou- 
donville, N. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER, 15, 1906 


n support of Mr. Little- 
eld’s candidacy for re- 
- election to Congress as 
a Representative from Maine, Mr. Taft, 
Se¢retary of War, delivered at Bath, on 
Wednesday of last week, a most impor- 
tant address. It is the first utterance of 
Mr. Taft concerning the broad political 
significance of the great economic ques- 
tions that are now pressing for answer. 
In other speeches, such as that which he 
delivered in North Carolina recently, he 
has touched upon certain aspects of 
these questions, but with nothing like the 
fullness which characterized his Maine 
speech. It has none of the qualities of 
an oration except lucidity. It should be 
regarded less as a speech than as a state 
paper. It may justly be considered an 
authoritative expression of the views and 
expectations of that element which is 
now and seems likely to continue in 
control of the Republican party. In 
brief, it may be called Mr. Taft’s inter- 
pretation of Roosevelt Republicanism, 
In the course of this address Mr. Taft 
discussed four general topics: the trust 
question, the record of Congress, the 
revision of the tariff, and injunctions in 
labor controversies. To the trust ques- 
tion Mr. Taft devoted the larger part of 
his address. He affirmed at the outset 
that “the assembling of the savings of 
the many into corporate capital,” so far 


I 
Mr. Taft on the fi 
Present Issues 


from being an evil in itself, was a cause 


of comfort and prosperity. ‘The evils of 
the present trust situation arise from 
the abuse of the instrumentalities for 
the combination and organization of 
capital, so that all the profit might go to 
corporate owners rather than to the 
public, which, by virtue of giving privi- 
leges to corporations, has a right to a 
fair share in the benefits which corpora- 
tions confer. For the sake of clearness 
he divided corporations intotwoclasses— 


industrial corporations and _transporta- 
tion corporations. With regard to the 
former he showed how the union of 
powerful interests to limit output and 
maintain prices had to be met by apply- 
ing the principle of law that acts done 
with the intent and result of injuring 
another, though lawful when done by one 
person singly, may become unlawful when 
done “by many persons or by the use 
of many different instrumentalities com- 
bined.” ‘The application of this principle, 
he said, is the basis of all anti-trust legisla- 
tion. Mr. Taft traced the history of the 
governmental movement against trusts, 
showing that it had been necessarily de- 
liberate because of practical difficulties. 
His testimony to the value of recent legis- 
lation, especially to that creating the 
Bureau of Corporations and its efficiency, 
is peculiarly weighty by virtue of his 
ample legal knowledge. With regard to 
transportation corporations, specifically 
railroads, he showed how the evils inci- 
dent to them arose from secret rates or 
public rebates, and had to be met by 
governmental regulation. He contrasted 
the achievements of the present Admin- 
istration and Congress with empty de- 
nunciation on the one hand, and reliance 
upon the common law on the other. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unpopularity with a cer- 
tain Wall Street element he attributed to 
“efficient interference with their plans 
and purposes.” He agreed to the state- 
ment of Democratic leaders that Mr. 
Roosevelt is himself the issue in the 
present Congressional campaign. ‘The 
Democratic leaders, he said, ask for 
support in order that their party may 
investigate the executive departments 
and prove their charges of graft. Mr. 
‘Taft welcomed widest publicity, but de- 
clared that “ an unfair fishing excursion ” 
would paralyze the executive branch of 
the Government. A Democratic House, 
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he argued, would not further Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy, although the Democrats 
claim that that policy originated with 
them, but would hamper it; only the 
election of a Republican House would 
make it possible for that policy to be 
carried to a successful issue. As an 
additional argument for the ‘support of 
the Republican party, Mr. Taft cited 
“the record of this Congress for great 
statutes, working reforms for the benefit 
of the public.” The record he declared 
to be “not equaled by that of any Con- 
gress since the war.” 


Although Mr. Taft ar- 
gued that the way to 
deal with the trust ques- 
tion was not by attacking the protective 
tariff, thus repeating in another form the 
President’s argument on the subject, he 
explicitly affirmed his own approval of 
tariff revision. ‘These are his words: 


The Tariff and 


Injunctions 


Speaking my individual opinion and for 

no one else, I believe that, since the passage 
of the Dingley Bill, there has been a change 
in the business conditions of the countr 
making it wise and just to revise the sched- 
ules of the existing tariff. 
He said that a tariff discussion during 
the present session of Congress would 
have prevented action on urgent matters ; 
but he expressed the opinion that sen- 
timent in favor of tariff revision was 
‘growing in the Republican party,” and 
added : 


How soon the feeling in favor of revision 
shall crystallize into action cannot be fore- 
told, but it is certain to come, and with it 
those schedules of the tariff which have 
inequalities and are excessive will be re- 
adjusted. 

Nowhere in his speech was Mr. Taft’s 
statesmanlike foresight more evident 
than in this utterance. As was to be 
expected, he spoke in no uncertain tones 
about the Philippine tariff. In behalf 
of ultimate freedom of trade between 
the United States and the Philippine 
Islands he wisely appealed to the high- 
est motive—that of helping a struggling 
people to acquire the art of self-govern- 
ment. Although later in his speech he 
defended the Senate from indiscriminate 
attacks, he put upon it the responsibility 
of opposing the “ bill to give to the peo- 
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ple of the Philippine Islands the benefit 
of the markets of the United States, 
and the people of the United States 
the benefit of the free markets of the 
Phiippines.” ‘The American people,” 
he declared, “are determined to do 
the fair and just thing by their wards 
of the Pacific, and they will do it ulti- 
mately through their representatives in 
Congress.” In closing, Mr. ‘Taft took 
up the issue of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes raised in Maine by Mr. Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. On this subject Mr. Taft took 
his stand on the impregnable ground 
that no bill should pass which makes of 
laborers who break the law a privileged 
class. Mr. Taft expressed strongly his 
approval of the organization of labor, 
but he expressed equally strongly his 
disapproval of any legislation which 
would make it impossible to apply to 
labor organizations the principles of the 
law and the instruments of governmental 
control which are applicable to organi- 
zations of capital. ‘The position which 
Mr. Taft has taken on this subject may 
arouse against him the hostility of pow- 
erful labor officials, just as his position 
on the subject of dealing with the abuses 
of corporate wealth can arouse nothing 
but opposition from certain corporation 
officials, but it is a position from which 
he cannot be moved. Class legislation 
of every sort is inimical to the legitimate 
interests of both the laborer and the 
owner of capital, as it is obnoxious to 
every believer in American democracy. 


This is not the first time in the history 


of the world when conflicting interests 
are united in seeking special privileges ; 
and, as always, the real public leaders 
are those who, like Mr. Taft, are ready 
to incur the enmity of both interests in 
upholding the rights of the people at 
large. On the significance of Mr. Taft’s 
exposition of the Administration’s policy 
concerning Government regulation of 
corporations we comment on another 
page. 

At the popular pri- 
maries in Wisconsin 
last week James O. 
Davidson was chosen for the Republican 
nomination. His opponent, Mr. Lenroot, 


Voting in Three 
States 
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was supported by Senator La Follette. 
The selection of Mr. Davidson, however, 
does not mean a repudiation of the 
La Follette policy, because both men 
were equally committed to that policy. 
In fact, there was no issue except, it 
appears, the personal preference of the 
man who made of the Republican party 
in Wisconsin a powerful force for the 
control of corporations. His personal 
preference has been disregarded by the 
people, but not the principles with which 
he is identified. ‘There was little inter- 
est in the Democratic primaries, at which 
John A. Aylward was nominated. ‘The 
Republican nominee is practically certain 
of election. In Vermont the State elec- 
tion was held last week. Mr. Clement, 
the nominee of the Democrats and 
Independent Republicans, who based his 
campaign largely on charges of corrup- 
tion and boss rule, was defeated by the 
candidate of the regular Republicans, 
Fletcher D. Proctor. ‘The Republican 
majority, however, was somewhat less 
than normal. In South Carolina the pop- 
ular primaries have been held. ‘The result 
was not decisive, but it indicated a grow- 
ing resentment of Senator ‘Tillman’s dom- 
ination and a sentiment in favor of mak- 
ing the dispensary systema matter of local 
option. The second primaries, held after 
this number goes to press, will be practi- 
cally equivalent to an election. If the 
action of the voters in these States is 
symptomatic, independent voting, which 
has been characteristic of elections for 
the last two years, is getting to be a habit. 
In connection with the subject of State 
politics it is worth mentioning that with 
the elimination of Addicks the two Re- 
publican parties of Delaware have been 
united by action of a joint convention. 
It is believed that Addicks’s power in 
the State has departed. 


Alarmed by the 


movement to make 
Mr. Hearst the 
Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Governorship of New York, 
a hundred men. of the party, as delegates 
from fifty out of the sixty-one counties 
of the State, met in Albany last week to 
‘repudiate boss rule,” to oppose “ pro- 


Mr. Jerome and the 
New York 
State Democrats 
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tectionism, Socialism, and imperialism,” 
and to premote “a full, free, and un- 
trammeled expression of the opinion of 
the party in open convention assembled.” 
Although a number of well-known Demo- 
crats were present, the chief figure of 
this conference was without doubt the 
District Attorney of New York County, 
Mr. William Travers Jerome. He has 
been regarded in many quarters as a 
desirable candidate for Governor; but 
he was not offered as such by this 
conference. Indeed, no candidate was 
suggested. In his speech Mr. Jerome 
pointed out the danger of a third party 
in representative government. It be- 
comes a means, he said, by which men 
can dicker and trade with the larger 
parties for the purpose of getting power 
to which their numbers do not entitle 
them. He emphasized the importance 
of making political principle the basis 
of party unity; but he declared that at 
present the Republican party, which he 
characterized as normally the conserv- 
ative, and the Democratic party, which 
he characterized as normally the liberal, 
had each largely lost its character. He 
did not attempt to formulate any distinct- 
ive principle for which his party ought to 
stand, except opposition to revolutionary 
proposals. His conclusion was that the 
demand at present was for ““men and 
not measures.” ‘The people, he said, 
were “ more afraid of the dishonesty of 
their own servants than of the evils 
which come from corporations.” He 
recommended, therefore, that the Demo- 
cratic party of the State should frame a 
short platform (he did not suggest what 
principles that platform should embody) 
and then nominate men “whose charac- 
ter will give assurance to the people of 
the State that, if elected, they will render 
honest and faithful service.”” The need 
of honest and fearless men in politics is 
unquestionable ; but, as Mr. Jerome him- 
self indicated, it is the lack of political 
principles in party organizations that 
makes the rule of the corruptible boss 
and the partisan trimmer possible. We 
do not believe that any party that is 
in the condition in which Mr. Jerome 
described the Democratic party of New 
York as being can be really rehabilitated 
until it decides not only to nominate 
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upright men, but also to stand for some 
fundamental political principles. ‘This 
is especially true when the men who 
wish to restore the vigor of the party 
are contending against an organization 
such as Mr. Hearst’s Independence 
League, which is offering not only a man 
but also a programme. 


At the meeting ofthe 
American Bar Asso- 
ciation, held on the 
last days of August, two topics of high 
importance were considered. In the 
first place, this gathering of lawyers and 
jurists adopted a resolution approving 
the recommendations of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and requesting the 
United States Government to instruct its 
delegates to the second Hague Confer- 
ence to urge the adoption of the recom- 
mendations. As the readers of The 
Outlook who noted our report of the 
meeting of the Union (in the issue of 
August 4) will remember, the Union rec- 
ommended that the Hague Conference be 
made permanent, that a plan for codify- 
ing international law be prepared, that 
contraband of war be defined, that pri- 
vate property at sea be protected, that the 
limitation of armaments be considered, 
2nd, possibly most immediately important 
of all, that disagreeing nations, before 
any act of hostility, shall submit their 
quarrel, whatever it be, to mediation. 
These recommendations will be found 
in full in the letter of a staff corre- 
spondent in The Outlook for August 
18. The additional weight of legal 
authority which the approval of such a 
body as the American Bar Association 
lends to these recommendations is very 
considerable. ‘The subject, however, 
which was the most prominent theme of 
discussion among the lawyers present 
at the meeting was that which Judge 
Amidon considered in the columns of The 
Outlook for July 14, the law’s delay in 
criminal cases. As Dean Roscoe Pound, 
of the School of Law of the University 
of Nebraska, in his valuable paper on the 
subject, says, the peculiar tenet of Ameri- 
can law—which he calls “the sporting 
theory of justice”—namely, that the 
parties to a criminal vase should “ fight 
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out their own game” with the judge as 
a mere umpire, not only makes the law 
ineffective, but it also makes it impossible 
to restrain the bullying of witnesses, 
unjustly destroys the reputation of wit- 
nesses, and “creates a general dislike, if 
not a fear, of the witness-function.”’ Dean 
Pound not only described the evil, but 
also made some recommendations for a 
remedy. William Draper Lewis, Dean of 
the Law Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, also made an address to 
much the same effect. We continue our 
discussion of the subject in an editorial 
article on another page. Recognition 
of this evil is apparently growing among 
lawyers, who have the power to initiate 
a reform. ‘The Bar Association referred 
the matter of defects in judicial ad- 
ministration to a committee on that sub- 
ject. It is to be hoped that Judge 
Parker, who was elected President of the 
Association, will appoint a committee 
that will give to this condition a thorough 
investigation. 

The National [rrigation 
meeting held at Boise, 
Idaho, early this month 
has been styled the “ Hundred Million 
Congress ” because of the demand there 
formulated that the Government shall 
increase its reclamation fund to the 
figure stated. It now amounts approxi- 
mately to $43,000,000,a sum of handsome 
magnitude when it is considered that all 
of it is to be spent in making productive 
the waste places of the semi-arid West. 
Since its inception four years ago the 
reclamation service has done wonders 
for irrigation, and the enthusiasm of its 
promoters has not been misplaced. ‘The 
Government’s policy of lending its 
vast resources to lead water to barren 
lands, allowing settlers to repay the ex- 
nenditure through a decade, then turning 
over the plant to them free of incum- 
brance, has accomplished what private 
enterprise never could have brought 
about— the helping of the settler in mak- 
ing a home regardless of his financial 
ability. This the Irrigation Congress 
recognized, and urged its further exten- 
sion. Itis probable that the fund, which 
is increasing rapidly as the work of the 
engineers is extended, will soon reach 
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the amount asked, and it may be several 
times that sum before all possible irri- 
gation shall have been brought about 
through the plan’s beneficence. Further 
than that, it has stimulated private enter- 
prise through the inspiration of confi- 
dence in irrigation undertakings which 
comes to the financial world. Government 
reclamation has made private irrigation 
finances respectable, and bonds of this 
sort which formerly went begging are 
now sold readily at rates commensurate 
with the market for high-class securities. 
The establishment of this market has 
been one of the most important accom- 
plishments of the service. In addition 
it has given an impetus to manufacturing 
and to enterprises dependent on the 
success of irrigation projects, such as the 
production of beet sugar and fruit. 
When the full force of the vast fund 
shall be exerted in conquering every 
part of the desert amenable to artificial 
moisture, remarkable advances in Wéstern 
productiveness will result. The best of 
it will be that the increased productive- 
ness will be permanent, independent of 
rain or drought in the general climatic 
conditions. Already parts of the plains 
thought beyond reclamation have been 
brought under ditch, while reservoirs, 
both natural and artificial, are storing 
the rainfall and surplus river waters both 
as protection from flood and for crop 
sustenance. 


On October 9 will be argued 
in the United States Supreme 
Court a case of seven years’ 
standing whose issue affects directly 
irrigation interests and rights through- 
out the Nation. It is that of the State 
of Kansas against the State of Colorado, 
concerning the respective rights of these 
commonwealths in the waters of the 
Arkansas River. The plaintiff claims 
that Colorado is wrongfully diverting the 
river into the irrigation ditches of the 
upper State, and that Kansas has rights 
that should be maintained in supplying 
its own needs. The defense is that 
Colorado, having the origin of the river 
within its borders, has prior right to all 
its waters. The United States has inter- 
vened with the plea that neither of the 
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States has sole right to the river, but 
that the Government should distribute 
it through its reclamation service. Over 
10,000 pages of testimony have been 
taken in the past two years, making the 
record one of the most voluminous ever 
filed. The expenses have reached $200,- 
000. All commonwealths in which inter- 
State rivers are used for irrigation are 
watching the case with interest. Upon 
it depend the disposition and control of 
all inter-State streams of the arid and 
semi-arid belt, the interests of 50,000,000 
acres of irrigable land, and the future of 
extensive investments. So insufficient 
is the supply of water for all the area on 
which moisture is needed that the strug- 
gle becomes keener each season. If the 
States nearest the source of the streams 
may use all their water for enterprises of 
their own, this leaves the States farther 
down in a position where irrigation be- 
comes speculative rather than practical. 
Many court rulings have been rendered 
concerning the rights of water-users, but 
this broad question will now receive its 
final adjudication. It is expected that 
a decision will be rendered during the 
winter term of the Supreme Court. If 
the inter-State rivers are controlled by 
the Government, it is evident that a 
broader helpfulness for the settler and 
greater possibilities of production will 
result. It is not unreasonable to antici- 
pate an era when all the water falling 
on the plains and in the mountains shall 
be caught in basins and reservoirs, to 
spread summer richness of moisture over 
the thirsty plains, and so millions of 
barren prairie acres be made to put forth 
fruits and grain. The irrigation move- 
ment in semi-arid America has but begun 
its wonders. 


An Exposition of a charac- 
ter novel in this country is 
to be held in New York City 
next January, under the management of 
the American Institute of Social Service. 
It will have to do with safety devices 
and the prevention of accidents. In 
Furope there have been several of these 
Expositions of Safety Devices, and mu- 
seums for the permanent exhibition of 
safeguards to life and limb have been 
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organized ‘in Paris, Berlin, Munich, Am- 
sterdam, Vienna, and Moscow. It is 
asserted that America is far behind 
Europe in caring for the personal safety 
of working people and of the public 
generally. We have more than once 
quoted figures showing the enormous 
excess of deaths and injuries from rail- 
way acc.dents in this country over the 
corresponding totals in England and 
Germany. Ina less degree this holds 
true in other industries ; thus, there are 
twice as many fatalities, proportionately, 
among coal-miners in the United States 
as in Great Britain. In legislation in- 
tended to protect workers from accidents 
growing out of their industries, our 
States, as a rule, are far behind foreign 
countries. In fact, there is hardly any 
question now before the public which is 
of more practical and immediate impor- 
tance than the prevention of disaster and 
death on the railway and in the manu- 
facturing shop. Americans are notori- 
ously impatient of delay and willing to 
take risks, but they must be taught the 
criminal folly of neglecting precautions ; 
the responsibility for loss of life and 
limb must be fixed and defined ;' and 
punishment must follow the violation of 
reasonable laws. Few people realize 
the extent of preventable industrial 
slaughter; the American Institute of 
Social Service asserts that the industrial 
army of the United States suffers fifty 
per cent. more casualties every year than 
all the killed and wounded in both the 
Russian and Japanese armies during the 
recent war, and it is estimated that of the 
7,086,000 persons engaged in mechanical 
and industrial pursuits, 3-:4,900 suffer 
accidents yearly, apa?t the 94,000 
recorded railway casualties for the same 
period. No wonder that the manaz¢rs of 
the projected Expositio:. protest agaist 
the stolid indifference of the general pub- 
lic on this subject. Yet inventi-n here 
and abroad has offered many safeguards 
against industrial accident, and both 
manufacturers and labor unions are be- 
ginning to show a proper interest in the 
subject. ‘To stimulate this interest and 
to encourage invention on the one side, 
and the adoption of devices already 
invented, on the other, is the function of 
the proposed Exposition, It will show 
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models, photographs, and drawings of 
protective devices for many trades and 
manufactures, and will include also such 
subjects as first aid to the injured, work- 
ingmen’s dwellings, cooking, ventilation, 
and industrial betterment generally. 
“ Safety and Security for American Life 
and Labor,” the title of a pamphlet on 
this subject, is a good watchword for a 
concerted attack on industrial slaughter. 
Information as to the Exposition of 
Safety Devices may be had by writing 
to the American Institute of Social Serv- 
ice, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Harvard 
crew got on Sat- 
urday of last 
week what they went to England for—a 
good race, though they hardly gave their 
rivals as good a one as they had hoped 
to give. ‘The crew of Cambridge Uni- 
versity earned their victory. From be- 
ginning to end of the winding course the 
English crew led; and yet at the finish 
there was but a length of clear water 
between the two boats. Several weeks 
ago The Outlook <xpressed the hope 
that the better crew might win. Accord- 
ing to reports of the race, that hope has 
been fulfilled. ‘There were no mislead- 
ing strategic secret tactics before the 
race; during the race there were no 
accidents ; and now that the race Is over 
there are no excuses. All Americans 
who enjoy good sport.can join heartily 
in congratulations to the winners.and a 
welcome to the defeated. ‘The Harvard 
eight lost no championship, for there 
was no championship at stake; they 
won, however, what is much more valu- 
able than any championship—the re- 
spect and friendliness of a sport-loving 
nation. The race, as a_ spectacle, 
was most picturesque. ‘Thousands, how 
many it would be useless to try to esti- 
mate, watched the two crews from the 
banks of the Thames. These cheering 
English spectators were naturally pleased 
at the success of the Cambridge oars- 
men; but they showed their approval of 
the gameness with which the Americans, 
at the last stage of the race, closed in 
upon the victors and maintained their 
vigor to the end. Although there are 
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more serious occupations than _ boat- 
racing, there is probably nothing which 
these university students could have 
done that would more certainly have 
contributed to international amity and 
to the promotion of wholesome human 
life than they did by arranging and carry- 
ing out this event. 


_ ‘There have been many 

The Insurrection yenorts of negotiations 
for peace between the 
insurgents and the Government in Cuba 
the past week or so. There isno doubt that 
the situation is extremely embarrassing 
to President Palma and his administra- 
tion, not so much because of the number 
of armed troops in the field as because 
they are scattered in distant provinces 
and in many small bodies, so that from 
a military point of view it is almost im- 
possible to deal with them. ‘There seem 
to have been no engagements of conse- 
quence between the insurgents and the 
Government forces last week. and reports 
from both sides of victories and strategic 
gains are no sooner received than con- 
tradicted. On Monday of this week, 
however, official announcement was made 
to the effect that an armed train had 
been attacked by the rebels, who were 
dispersed by rapid-fire guns with a loss 
placed at three hundred, while the loyal 
troops lost only one killed and_ six 
wounded. ‘The efforts for peace have 
been made mainly by the conservative 
men who are interested in seeing main- 
tained the commercial prosperity which 
the island has enjoyed for the past two 
years. Such men think that nothing 
could be worse for Cuba than a long 
state of unrest in which a war of skir- 
mishing and guerrilla fighting should 
prevail. ‘The peace-makers seem as we 
write to be in hopes that the insurgent 
leaders may be induced to cease hostili- 
ties while some kind of a political com- 
promise is arranged. ‘The first reply of 
the insurgents to proposals for negotia- 
tion was the demand that new municipal 
and general elections should be held, 
It could hardly be expected that Presi- 
dent Palma should accept. such a pro- 
posal, since to do so would practically be 
to acknowledge that the election under 


which he holds office was unfairly con- 
ducted. possibly more acceptable 
suggestion has been that the question of 
the legality of the last general election 
should be submitted to arbitration. A 
committee or junta representing or claim- 
ing to represent the revolutionary leaders 
is to put forth at once a detailed state- 
ment of the alleged wrong-doing of the 
Palma administration, and it is under- 
stood that this junta will propose that 
an arbitration committee of five should 
be formed—two members to represent 
the Government, two the insurgents, and 
the fifth to represent the foreign interest 
in Cuba. Up to the present time, while 
the insurgents have rested their cause 
upon assertions that the last election 
was unfair and that the power of the 
Government was used improperly at the 
polis and before the election took place, 
we have seen no evidence presented to 
sustain the charge. An agreement to 
lay the evidence before a fair board of 
arbitration might lead to a peaceful solu- 
tion of the difficulty. Whether or not 
the Government would consent to such 
a course would depend chiefly on its 
knowledge of the temper and feeling of 
the Cuban people. If it is true, as the 
insurgents allege, that a large majority 
of the citizens are hostile to the Govern- 
ment, a course of compromise and con- 
ciliation may be necessary ; but if these 
claims are grossly exaggerated, it is not 
likely that President Palma will be will- 
ing to put in question the authority on 
which his Government stands. Neither 
party seems the least inclined to welcome 
intervention from the United States, 
although individuals have suggested that 
a new election to be held under the 
supervision of a United States Commis- 
sion might be a satisfactory solution. 
Elsewhere in this issue of ‘The Outlook 
will be found an article by a well-informed 
American writer and journalist, Mr. ‘Tal- 
cott Williams, on ** The Causes of Cuban 
Insurrection.” 


An almost incredible but 
apparently well authenti- 
cated report of wholesale 
murder comes from the town of Siedice 
in Poland. ‘lhe cable despatches assert 
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that in this massacre, which took place 
on Saturday and Sunday, some two hun- 
dred Jews were killed and a thousand 
wounded. Even the barbarity of the 
Kishenev slaughter seems to have been 
surpassed, and in this case even more 
plainly than at Kishinev the connivance 


_ of high authorities is evident ; for it is 


reported that Governor-General Skallon 
telegraphed for permission to use artil- 
lery, and that then four batteries opened 
fire down streets inhabited by thousands 
of Jews. ‘The despatches also assert, as 
evidence of the fact that the massacre 
was planned beforehand, that the soldiers 
went about in advance warning the non- 
Jewish people to hang out their ikons 
so that they might remain undisturbed. 
The only excuse offered for this whole- 
sale murder is that certain Terrorists 
fired from roofs and windows on soldiers 
and policemen on Saturday last. In 
view of the similar excuses given for 
former massacres, this explanation sounds 
very much like the fabled assertion of 
the wolf, that the lamb, drinking below 
him, muddied the water of the stream ; 
for a state of terror had existed in the 
town for many days, and it is far from 
probable that the Jewish population 
would commit acts sure to bring down 
upon them fierce reprisals. This mas- 
sacre at Siedlce is a frightfully ironical 
comment on last week’s declaration by 
the Czar of a firm determination to pre- 
serve order and to introduce a liberal 
measure of reform, with the specific men- 
tion of the immediate abolition of restric- 
tion on the Jews. It is only one more 
evidence of the extent of what the Lon- 
don Spectator, in an illuminating editorial 
on the general anarchy of Russia, calls 
“The Russian Welter.” 


_ One of those dis- 
The Native Rebellion turbing and devas- 
in Natal . . 

tating native wars 

in South Africa for which the British 
Government is seldom responsible, but 
which bring in their train endless trouble 
for the Home Government, lately came 
to an end in Natal, after 3,500 Zulus 
had been killed and 2,000 taken pris- 
oners. The outbreak began as_ far 
back as January, and was due to the 
efforts of the Natal Government to col- 
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lect a poll tax from the natives living 
within the Colony. Natal has had since 
1893 self-government as complete as 
that of Canada. The revenues of Natal 
have suffered because of business de- 
pression; and with a view to bring- 
ing more money into the treasury, 
and indirectly no doubt with a view to 
making the natives more eager to work 
for the white colonists, Parliament at 
Magitzburg last year passed an Act by 
which every adult male Kaffir who did 
not pay the hut tax of fourteen shillings 
a year was made liable to a poll tax of 
twenty shillings. Ever since the end of 
the Boer War there has been more or 
less friction between the whites and the 
Zulus in the Colony. There was no oppo- 
sition in Parliament or from the English 
newspapers at Durban or Maritzburg to 
the new impost on the natives. The Zulus, 
however, from the first, resented the 
tax; and when the law was explained to 
them by the stipendiary magistrates sta- 
tioned all over the Colony, and they were 
told that payment would be due in the 
early days of 1906, one of the Zulu chiefs 
declared that the Natal Government 
‘would have to build a gaol that should 
extend from Durban to Maritzburg” if 
they endeavored to collect it. Towards 
the end of January an attempt was made 
to collect the tax from the natives living 
in the neighborhood of Richmond. A 
police sergeant and two or three native 
police officers were killed in the mélée 
that resulted; and from that time until 
the end of July the whites and Zulus 
were at war. All the military operations 
were under the command of officers 
appointed by the Natal Government and 
responsible to it and not to the Home 
Government. | 


The war was waged with 
a desperate ferocity by 
the white militia, aug- 
mented by loyal native levies. Few 
prisoners were taken in the early stages 
of the war—not, indeed, until protests 
against the wholesale slaughter were 
made in the British Parliament and the 
British press. At Westminster there 
were complaints that the native levies 
killed the wounded; and the only answer 
to this unofficial British protest was a 
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cablegram from Sir H. M’Callum, Gov- 
ernor of Natal, read in the House of 
(Commons a few days before the adjourn- 
ment for the summer recess, in which it 
was stated that “the Maritzburg Gov- 
ernment has received no information that 
the wounded were killed by the native 
levies.” “It is, of course, possible,” 
continued the M/’Callum_ cablegram, 
“that levies away from the observation 
of European officers may have killed the 
badly wounded; and it would be quite 
impossible to prevent it; but the com- 
mandant of militia is certain that this has 
not been done during the present rebel- 
lion to the same extent as in former 
times.”” In the same cablegram it was 
admitted that the dead body of Bam- 
baata, the leader of the rebels, had been 
mutilated—his head had been cut off 
at the instance of Major Platt, of the 
Natal medical corps, for the purpose of 
identification. It was also admitted 
that, up to the 16th of July, 3,500 Zulus 
had been killed. Early in the trouble 
Lord Elgin, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, interposed to ask for informa- 
tion with regard to the intended execu- 
tion of a number of prisoners condemned 
by court martial. ‘The Ministry at Mar- 
itzburg resented the interference and 
threatered to resign. After this inci- 
dent the Home Government did not 
again interfere, except to ask for infor- 
mation such as was contained in the 
M’Callum cablegram. Just before Par- 
liament adjourned one of the Irish 
Nationalists asked of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Under-Secretary for the Col- 
onies, “Does the Government decline 
all responsibility for the proper conduct 
of the campaign?” “We do not deny 
all responsibility,” answered Mr. Church- 
ill, “ but our responsibility is indirect in 
its character.” ‘The war and the man- 
ner in which it was waged led to many 
protests from the rank and file of the 
supporters of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government. 


Indications multiply that 
the ferment in China has 
as its basis a genuine desire 
for advance along lines of Western civ- 
ilization and a marvelous willingness to 
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accept the new ideas which a generation 
ago were hated and scorned. ‘Thus, a 
well-informed native in China in a per- 
sonal letter says: * ‘The desire for West- 
ern learning and English-speaking in 
Chentu amounts toacraze.” The same 
writer, speaking of the movement in 
China at large, says: “‘ There are two 
main ideas—one self-defense, and the 
other education—which latter occupies 
by far the larger expenditure and energy. 
. . . Everywhere the people are most 
anxious to know of Western nations and 
improved ways.” A singular testimony 
to the truth of these assertions is seen 
in an article in the North China Her- 
ald, which is called to our attention as 
a specimen of the utterances of the ultra 
anti-foreign element. ‘The author of the 
article is a Chinaman who believes em- 
phatically in the watchword, “ China for 
the Chinese.” His appeal, which has 
been circulated in pamphlet form in the 
province of Hunan by thousands of 
copies, warns the people against the 
dangers of foreign domination almost 
hysterically. Foreign countries, the au- 
thor declares, for instance, “if they are 
permitted to destroy our country, will 
gradually bring their own people over 
here, and take and gradually put us to 
death.” But when we examine the rem- 
edies and peaceful methods proposed to 
avoid this horrible danger, we are sur- 
prised at the intelligence and common 
sense shown. ‘The recommendations 
are under seven heads, which urge the 
Chinese people, respectively, to acquire 
the new learning, to gain military 
strength, to abandon foot-binding, to 
abandon opium-smoking, to cultivate 
combination of action, to build railways, 
and to employ peaceful methods rather 
than violence. ‘The best way to stand 
against foreigners, says this reasonable 
Chinaman, is, first, not to be afraid of 
them, and, secondly, not to injure them. 
He boldly asks, ‘“‘ What is the use of 
our learning ?”’ And he points out that 
the learning of foreigners is of practical 
use, that steamboats, telegraphs, guns, 
and machinery are all the outcome of 
technical education, and that all this 
must be acquired by Chinese, “ not to 
play into the hands of foreigners, but to 
enable the Chinese to resist them.” As 
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to military strength, he cites the example 
of Japan, and says that Japan’s success 
comes from the patriotism of her people 
and her military powers. ‘The value of 
railways for military as well as commer- 
cial reasons is explained, and this sup- 
posedly ultra-conservative Chinese pa- 
triot exclaims, “‘ Let us build railways at 
once. If any are already in the hands 
of foreigners, let us buy them back at 
Once.” It is impossible to read this 
‘earnest argument without seeing that 
the author is as zealous for Chinese 
progress as he is for the independence 
of China, and that his appeal in a collo- 
quial narrative to jhe common people 
indicates the spread in China of a new 
mode of thought qnd a new national 
ambition. 


An interesting glimpse 
of the vigor and the 
prospects of the “‘ Away 
from Rome” movement in the Philip 
pines is given in the recent annual re- 
port of the American Bible Society. By 
arrangement with Archbishop Aglipay a 
tour of Bishop Farolan and two priests 
of the Independent Catholic Church to 
organize new congregations in northern 
Luzon was accompanied by a colporteur 
of the Society carrying its translations 
of the Gospels into the native dialect. 
The Bishop explained to his hearers the 
presence of the colporteur by saying that 
they were co-operating to bring back the 
Catholic Church to its condition in its 
primitive period, when the Scriptures 
were the rule of faith. In confirming 
hundreds of candidates the Bishop gave 
each one a copy of the Gospels instead 
of the usual candle, and the people paid 
for the book what it had been customary 
to pay for the candle. In the organiz- 
ing of twenty-five new congregations 
fourteen thousand copies of the Gospels 
were thus sold. In the province of 
Nueva Viscaya all the priests went over 
to the Independent Cathoiic Church, 
taking with them the Church property. 
Here four thousand copies of the Scrip- 
tures were put into the hands of the 
people, a priest collecting their price for 
the colporteur. He in turn was invited 
to speak upon the separation from Rome, 
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and to explain the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in Germany and England. In the 
island of Panay the same colporteur has 
arranged with Bishop Hijalda to put 
fifty thousand copies of the Gospels into 
the hands of the people. Detestation of 
the Spanish friars who have been sent 
into this field to antagonize the inde- 
pendent movement tends to stimulate it. 
In the great southern island of Mindanao 
the movement is said to be vigorous, and 
to be coupled with a strong desire to 
obtain the New Testament. The multi- 
plicity of native dialects seems to be the 
chief difficulty in supplying the demand, 
but the work is being vigorously pushed. 
The funds needed by the Bible Society 
should be liberally provided. 


In the death of Dr. 
George Matheson the 
Scottish Church mourns a loss the 
tidings of which carry a pang of regret 
around the world, for his “ Spiritual De- 
velopment of St. Paul” is read by Chi- 
nese in their native tongue. A scholar 
of high academic distinction, a thinker 
intellectually robust, he was gifted with 
a poetic and mystical spirit which im- 
parted charm to his thought, so that 
crowds thronged his ministry at St. 
Bernard’s, Edinburgh. ‘The distinctive 
dogmas of Calvinism lost their rigor in 
passing through his spiritual mind, as the 
glare of day is softened in passing 
through cathedral windows. His faculty 
of penetrating through the form to the 
soul of things is illustrated in such works 
as “The Psalmist and the Scientist ”’ 
and “The Distinctive Messages of the 
Old Religions.” And yet he had lost 
his eyesight at the age of twenty. What 
he achieved through the energy of an 
invincible will, despite so formidable a 
handicap, gives him rank among the 
“ masters of fate.” The temper in which 
he fought his fight with obstacles is finely 
illustrated in a noble lyric adopted by 
recent hymnals, ‘‘O Love, that will not 
let me go.” Queen Victoria, who was 
fond of his devotional writings, said to 
him, “ Your life has been a sorely tried 
but a very beautiful one.’”” An apoplec- 
tic attack ended it at the age of sixty- 
four. 
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That Mr. Taft’s speech in Maine last 
week was prepared with a view to its 
effect upon his possible candidacy for 
the Presidency we do not for an instant 
believe ; but we do not doubt that it 
will have an effect in impressing upon 
the American people the fact that Mr. 
Taft is of Presidential stature. Although 
delivered as a campaign argument on 
behalf of a candidate for Congress, it is 
really a statesman’s address to the coun- 
try. It is an exposition of present 
conditions and a formulation of a policy 
designed to deal with them. The ab- 
sence from it of the spirit of passion and 
controversy disarms Mr. Taft’s political 
opponents; its engaging frankness is 
an invitation to fair discussion; and its 
moderation in statement makes it per- 
suasive. 

Appearing a week after Mr. Bryan’s 
speech in New York, which, though 
more controversial, was, like it, candid 
and constructive, it puts the policy of 
the present Administration in contrast 
with the policy most prominently offered 
in opposition. ‘This contrast is strong- 
est on the so-called trust issue. 

Mr. Taft recognizes and states clearly 
the evils resulting from the abuse of 
corporate wealth. Commercial combina- 
tions are created by the public for the 
benefit of the public; the abuse of such 
combinations consists in exercising their 
powers for the sake of private advantage. 
In other words, it is the diversion of 
benefits from those to whom they right- 
fully belong to the hands of others. The 
problem is this: How may these bene- 
fits be preserved and yet secured to their 
rightful owners ? 

Mr. Taft’s answer may be epitomized 
by saying that corporations, whether 
monopolies or not, should be allowed to 
remain under private administration, but 
the Government should so control them 
that it may secure to the public its share 
in the benefit. Mr. Bryan’s answer, on 
the other hand, may be epitomized by 
saying that no corporation which has 
a monopoly should remain under pri- 
vate administration ; either its monopoly 


should be prevented, or, if that is impos- 
sible, it should be administered, noi by 
private individuals, but by the State or 
National Government. 

According to Mr. Taft, the Govern- 
ment should not wait for any corporate 
abuse to become intolerable; it should 
so control all corporations that abuses 
would be prevented. According to Mr. 
Bryan, the Government should not inter- 
fere until a corporate abuse becomes 
intolerable by becoming monopolistic ; 
then it should interfere either by destroy- 
ing the monopoly or taking possession 
of it. Mr. Taft would not add new 
functions to the Government, but would 
enlarge its sphere of activity; Mr. Bryan 
would limit its sphere of activity, but 
under certain conditions would add to 
its functions those of carrying on indus- 
try and engaging in commerce. Mr. 
Bryan, apparently the more socialistic, 
is in spirit and aim the more individual- 
istic; he would invoke Government in- 
terference in order to restore competi- 
tion. Mr. ‘Taft, in method the more 
conservative, is in spirit and aim the 
more progressive ; he would perfect Gov- 
ernment control in order to preserve 
the public benefits of combination. 

It is therefore in contrast both to 
laissez faire individualism and to pa- 
ternalistic Socialism that the _ policy 
outlined by Mr. Taft is conceived. It 
does not conform to that of the Parker 
Democrats on the one hand, or to that of 
the Hearst Democrats on the other. It 
is neither reactionary nor revolutionary. 
It means neither the acceptance of pres- 
ent conditions nor the destruction of 
them; but rather a growth out of them. 

It seems to be commonly supposed 
that the American people will be com- 
pelled to choose between leaving indus- 
trial conditions as they are and accept- 
ing in whole or in part the programme 
of the Socialists. If the people were 
confined to these alternatives, we have 
no doubt that they would choose the 
Socialistic programme. But they are not 
confined to these alternatives. The plan 
which Mr. Taft explains, which Mr. 
Roosevelt has urged, and which Con- 
gress has followed, means neither let- 
ting corporations work out their destiny 
under the common law nor supplanting 
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them by Government bureaus, but exer- 
cising over them such control that they 
shall be servants, not masters, of the 
public. 

As Mr. Taft says, Mr. Roosevelt is 
the issue, for this is the policy which is 
identified with his name and which he 
desires to develop. If the American 
people wish to give it further trial, they 
can do so, by voting, not for a party 
which is divided between individualism 
and Socialism, but for the party which 
has enacted that policy into law and 
followed it in execution of the law. If, 
on the other hand, the American people 
believe that corporate abuses should be 
disregarded or should be remedied by 
more revolutionary methods, they should 
vote against the party in power, express- 
ing their preference as best they can. 
We believe that Mr. Taft, in this speech, 
has put before the people of the United 
States with clearness, moderation, and 
force the issue which is pre-eminent in 
this Congressional campaign, and upon 
which they will vote in electing the next 
President. 


One Cause for Increase 


of Crime 


In his address before the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School in June, 1905, Mr. 
Taft presented some pretty serious fig- 
ures respecting the increase of crime 
and the failure to punish it in the United 
States. Since 1885—that is, in about 
twenty years—there have been 131,951 
murders and homicides and but 2,286 
executions. In 1885 the number of 
murders was 1,808, in 1904 it had in- 
creased to 8,482, but the number of exe- 
cutions for murder had only increased 
from 108 in 1885 to 116 in 1904. In 
other words, the number of murders had 
increased fourfold, while the number of 
executions had remained substantially 
the same. Mr. Taft adds that “as mur- 
der is on the increase, so are all offenses 
of the felony class, and there can be no 
doubt that they will continue to increase 
unless the criminal laws are enforced 
with more certainty, more uniformity, 
more severity than they now are.” He 
points out what he judges to be one of 
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the most common causes of failure in 
our administration of criminal law, in the 
statement that “if a provision of law 
could be enacted by which no judgment 
of the court below should be reversed 
except for an error which the court, 
after reading the entire evidence, can 
affirmatively say would have led to a 
different verdict, ninety-nine reversals 
out of one hundred under the present 
system would be avoided.” 

Under both English and American 
law every man is presumed innocent 
until he has been proved to be guilty; 
but under English law, when he has once 
had a trial in a court of competent juris- 
diction and has been convicted, this 
presumption is reversed ; it is presumed 
that he has been justly tried and justly 
convicted. If he questions the justice 
of his conviction, and carries that ques- 
tion up to a superior tribunal, the pre- 
sumptions are against him and in favor 
of the tribunal. It is not, therefore, suf- 
ficient for him to show that some error 
has been committed on the trial; he must 
also make it appear to the satisfaction 
of the appellate tribunal that this error 
has been prejudicial to him, and really 
affects the justice of his condemnation. 
It is true, as Mr. Moore stated in his 
article in The Outlook of last week, that 
the Supreme Court has held that “ no 
judgment shall be reversed in a court 
of error when it is clear that the error 


did not prejudice and could not have 


prejudiced the rights of the party against 
whom the ruling is made.” But it is 
also true that in America it is presumed 
that every error does prejudice the rights 
of the party, and it must be established 
to the satisfaction of the court, not only 
that no such prejudice did arise from 
the error, but that no such prejudice 
could have arisen from the error. ‘ The 
presumption always is that error pro- 
duces prejudice. It is only when it ap- 
pears so clearly as to be beyond doubt 
that the error challenged did not prej- 
udice and could not have prejudiced 
the complaining party that the rule that 
error without prejudice is no ground for 
reversal is applicable.” 

What we need in America is the re- 
establishment of the English rule. When 
a case goes up to the appellate court 
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from the trial court, it should reverse the 
judgment of conviction only in case it Is 
affirmatively satisfied that the defendant 
would have been, and should have been, 
acquitted if the error complained of had 
not been committed. ‘The American rule 
which presumes that every error, however 
insignificant, is prejudicial to the defend- 
ant, works evil in two ways. 

In the first place, it multiplies appeals. 
In England new trials are rarely granted. 
Mr. Moore’s figures, based on the very 
inadequate examination of a single year, 
would give the impression that new 
trials are rarely granted in the United 
States. Reports from the clerks of the 
Supreme Courts of Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota point 
to a very different conclusion. These 
reports, based on an examination of the 
records for a decade, 1890 to 1900, give 
the following results : 

/ndiana. Criminal cases appealed to 
the Supreme and Appellate Courts, 530 ; 
new trials granted, 157. 

Minnesota. Appeals to the Supreme 
Court, 168; cases reversed, 47; cases 
dismissed, 8. 

Wisconsin. Appeals to the Supreme 
Court, 111; new trials ordered, 42; de- 
fendants ordered discharged, 3. 

Jowa. Criminal cases appealed, 588 ; 
new trials granted, 127. 

J/linois. Number of criminal cases in 
the Supreme Court, 232; cases reversed 
and remanded, 109. 

In other words, in these States a little 
over one-quarter of all the convictions 
for crime were reversed on appeal; and 
we know of no reason for supposing that 
the proportion was either greater or less 
in other States of the Union, or that it 
is less in the present decade than it was 
in the decade covered by these official 
reports. In estimating the significance 
of these figures the reader should re- 
member that the criminal population in 
the United States is large and is believed 
to be increasing more rapidly than the 
sh at population of the country, and that 
the cases in which wholly innocent per- 
sons are arrested and put on trial for 
crime are very rare. 

These reversals are not infrequently 
rendered in cases which to the lay mind 
seem absurd, but also in spite of the 
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judgment of-the appellate court that the 
accused has been justly convicted. An 
illustration of the former is furnished by 
Judge Taft. He reports a case in which 
the. United States Supreme Court re- 
versed the judgment because the record 
did not show that the defendant had 
been arraigned and had pleaded not 
guilty, though there was no real doubt 
that he had been arraigned and had 
pleaded; in fact, the trial would have been 
impossible otherwise. A type of the 
second is a case reported in the Federal 
Reporter, Vol. 137, in which a convic- 
tion was set aside because the prosecut- 
ing attorney said some things in his 
speech to the jury which the appellate 
court thought he ought not to have said, 
and the court could not know that it 
might not have prejudiced the jury. 
More serious than the number of 
appeals which this rule promotes is the 
substantial defeat of justice through 
interminable delays. Under its opera- 
tion any man who has money can employ 
an astute counsel, and any astute counsel 
stands a very good chance, in a long 
and complicated trial, of trapping his ad- 
versary into the commitment of some 
nominal error which the appellate court 
cannot affirmatively declare was without 
possible prejudice to the defendant. The 
result is a delay that prevents that celerity 
of punishment which is quite as essential 
for the prevention of crime as either the 
certainty or the severity of punishment. 
In Missouri a man by the name of Kring 
was convicted of murder in the first 
degree in 1875. Six appeals consumed 
as many years. ‘The Supreme Court, at 
length finding that the record plainly 
showed that he was guilty of murder, 
sentenced him once again to be hanged. 
Even then he took an appeal to a still 
higher court, and died in jail before the 
hanging took place. In New York a 
lawyer by the name of Patrick was con- 
victed of murder in 1902. It took three 
years to get the case argued before the 
Court of Appeals, where the sentence 
was confirmed in March, 1905. Patrick’s 
counsel then asked for a reargument. 
The court listened to the discussion of 
this question and declined to reopen the 
case. He then appealed toa single judge 
for a new trial on the ground of newly 
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discovered evidence. His appeal was 
patiently listened to and refused as 
groundless. He has now appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court on the 
theory that his constitutional rights have 
been in some way violated, and at this 
writing, more thags four years after he 
was convicted of the crime, of which it 
must, therefore, be presumed he was 
guilty, he remains unpunished. 

That our. administration of criminal 
law in this country needs radical reform ; 
that one of the most fundamental steps in 
this reform is the return of the American 
courts to the English rule to the effect 
that no judgment of conviction will be 
reversed unless the court is affirmatively 
convinced that if the error had not been 
committed the accused would not have 
been convicted ; that unless by this and 
by other kindred reforms a way is dis- 
covered to make the processes of justice 
much more expeditious than they are at 
the present time, crime will continue to 
increase in the future as it has in the 
past, The Outlook believes to be the 
well-considered judgment of those who 
have given this subject careful study, 
and to be so established by a comparison 
of English and American conditions as 
to be practicably indubitable. 


The Dzuscrediting of 
Wealth 


Recent investigations and legislation 
dealing with the acquisition and manage- 
ment of money have been characterized, 
in some quarters, as an attack on wealth. 
This phrase misinterprets a movement 
which is essentially ethical, and only in 
a subordinate way economic. It is a 
revolt against a corrupt, tyrannical, or 
unfair use of money, rather than against 
money itself. But it is impossible to 
bring to light the methods, by which 
some colossal fortunes have been ac- 
quired, and by which some vast aggre- 
gations of capital have been directed, 
without touching with caustic hand some 
of the illusions widely held and of very 
ancient date concerning wealth. The 
events of the last two years are not only 
bringing about beneficent changes of 
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method and attitude in handling great 
funds, but they have seriously dimin- 
ished the charm of wealth and shorn it 
of much of the exaggerated importance 
in which it has been held. 

Those who have fallen most com- 

pletely under the spell of fortune-hunt- 
ing, and have been consumed by the 
fever of a pursuit which dries up the 
very sources of spiritual life, can no 
longer be blind to the fact that when 
great wealth ceases to be associated 
with character, honor, genius, or public 
respect, itis a very shabby substitute for 
the thing men once held it to be. While 
the gold shines above the waters of the 
Rhine, and the Rhine maidens guard it 
with songs, even a poet may be thrilled 
by the brightness of it; but when Albe- 
rich climbs up the rocks, seizes it by 
violence, and carries it with him to the 
depths of the stream, no one would 
accept the booty and take the shape and 
malignant spirit of the dwarf. There 
are hosts of honorable men of wealth, 
and there are large fortunes which have 
been honorably made ; but so much bru- 
tal indifference to the rights of others, 
so much tyrannical use of power, so 
much arbitrary employment of privilege 
without a touch of genius, so much 
cynical indifference to human ties of all 
kinds, so much vulgar greed, have come 
to light during the past two years, that 
the luster has very largely gone, and 
wealth, as a supreme prize of life, has 
immensely lost in attractive power. 
There are hosts of young men who are 
ambitious to be rich, but who are not 
willing to accept wealth on ‘such terms; 
the price is too great, the bargain too 
hard. 
. Whatever dumbness and torpor may 
overtake those who have long given 
themselves body and soul to the piling 
up of wealth, there remains in the 
hearts of young men a moral sanity 
which makes it impossible for them to 
buy fortune by giving up all the other 
possibilities and rewards which life offers. 
So many practitioners of the art of 
making money have practiced that art 
in a sordid spirit and with cold-blooded 
selfishness that they have brought the 
art itself into discredit, and have made 
wealth seem shabby and vulgar. 
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There is small chance that this revolt 
against wealth as the supreme aim of 
life will go too far; the tendencies in 
the other direction are too powerful, the 
opportunities too tempting. For many 
decades to come the commercial spirit 
will dominate modern society. At the 
critical moment, however, when other 
interests for a host of men were fading 
out, and other aims becoming second- 
ary, and wealth was taking the first 
place as the supreme prize, there has 
come to light such moral shabbiness, 
such vulgarity of feeling, such a tawdri- 
ness of taste, such moral blindness, on 
the part of many who have most suc- 
cessfully sought to secure wealth, that 
its charm is broken, its spell dissolved, 
its evil fascination partly destroyed. 
Young men especially begin to see 
clearly that the wealth which cannot buy 
honor, confidence, influence, and re- 
spect is only another form of poverty; 
and that the fable of the Rheingold is as 
true to-day as in the days when the 
poets of the Germanic race divined its 
meaning and fashioned its form. No 
fortune is worth possessing for which a 
man is compelled to pay in integrity, 
fineness of soul, free development of his 
nature, or that spiritual happiness which 
comes not from what we get, but from 
what we give. 


& 
The Spectator 


Every boy in America feels somehow 
subtly defrauded when the Fourth of 
July falls on a Sunday. But in Italy the 
people feel differently. Their Independ- 
ence Day always comes on Sunday; it is 
arranged that way. For nearly two weeks 
the Spectator had seen arising, in the 
leisurely Roman way, the ornamented 
scaffolding for the fireworks in the Pin- 
cian. “For the Festa of the Constitu- 
tion, yes. It is always the first Sunday 
in June,” was the explanation. And 
there was to be a great military review, 
besides the fireworks. ‘The Latin races 
lave to take a holiday, and develop it 
with artistic completeness; and though 
two festas had been already packed into 
the week before—Ascension Day and 
St. Philip of Neri’s Day, that of the 


patron saint of Rome—the city was 
entirely ready for another. 


The Fourth of July at home commences 
early, as far as individuals of juvenile 
years are concerned. But the soldiers 
do not usually parade at eight in the 
morning. In Italy, however, the grand 
review commenced at eight o’clock, 
sharp,,out beyond St. Peter’s, in an im- 
mense field under Monte Mario. The 
Spectator and his English friend started 
out at a quarter past seven, and drove in 
a cab to the Piazza del Popolo, only to 
find that for lack of a Jermesso, that per- 
vasive need in all Italian ceremonies, 
the road was blocked. Another road 
was tried, and another, but every avenue 
was patrolled by impressive Italian cav- 
alrymen demanding /ermessos. Along 
every street the people were strolling, in 
two and threes and family groups, to the 
review, through the warm Italian air. 
Following the line of least resistance, the 
Spectator’s cabman at last attained an 
avenue where no authority said him nay, 
and whipped into a lane that came out 
on the brink of the field of war. Two 
other cabs had already found the spot, 
and a family circle of Italians sat on the 
grassy bank in front. The soldiers were 
already all in place—a fine show of cav- 
alry and infantry, and a big war balloon 
floating over all, moored securely toa 
four-horse wagon, and occupied by an 
officer aeronaut, who had unquestionably 
the best view of the review that could be 
obtained. 


More cabs came; more people; ven- 
ders began to come and go, with sugar- 
and-water on trays, oranges, etc. Small 
Italian boys, irrepressible like any others, 
crawled through the fence into the 
review grounds and were chased back 
by authority on horseback, and crawled 
through again the moment authority 
passed on. A careworn Italian, looking 
like a brigand, but evidently the mildest 
of men in the bosom of his family, tried 
to keep four little girls and two boys in 
order on the grass, and was continually 
overrun and checkmated bythem instead. 
They were only quieted by the clear 
sound of the royal trumpets ringing over 
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the field, and the murmur, “ I] re! Il re!” 
which heralded the entrance of King 
Victor Emanuel and his officers. ‘The 
reviewing stand, draped in the Italian 
colors, was at the end of the field; but 
whether the bomb-throwing at Madrid 
at King Alfonso’s wedding, three days 
before, had made royalty doubt the 
wisdom of any fixed programme, or 
whether a central position suited the 
reviewing better, the King never*went 
near it. Down the lines he rode, on a 
big bay horse, riding very well and look- 
ing very gallant in his white plume and 
green baldric, with a brilliant group of 
officers behind him. But whereas on 
Independence Day at home the Presi- 
dent would be greeted with thunderous 
cheers and applause, there was hardly a 
hand-clap as the King rode close to the 
banked masses of the people. ‘ The 
English are called such a cold race, don’t 
you know,” observed the Spectator’s 
British companion, struck with the same 
fact, ‘“‘and the Italians are considered so 
enthusiastic and excitable. Butin Eng- 
land the people would go wild if King 
Edward came anywhere in sight; and 
here nobody seems tocare.” ‘The Spec- 
tator had noticed an entire lack of en- 
thusiasm as the Pope was borne through 
the Vatican to a canonization the Sun- 
day before, but had thought the sparse 
waving of handkerchiefs a mere sign 
that piety was. on the wane in the Roman 
mind, Perhaps, however, the Italians 
waste so much energy in every-day ges- 
ticulation that they have no_ reserve 
fund such as the stolid English and 
undemonstrative Americans accumulate 
and pour forth on patriotic occasions. 


After the King came, in a quarter of 
an hour more, the Queen in her carriage, 
smiling and beautiful in white and rose- 
color, with a filmy rose-colored parasol, 
which henceforth marked the central 
point of the maneuvers. ‘The King and 
his officers returned and grouped them- 
.selves about her equipage, while all the 
regénents passed before the royal pair. 
The Italian uniforms are dull in color, 
and no flags seem to be carried by the 
regiments, for some reason or othe. 
‘There may have been two or three flags 
in the whole review, and those not very 
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large. Rut nevertheless it was a most 
interesting affair, especially when the 
trim little Bersaglieri, the Italian sharp- 
shooters, in their plumy, picturesque 
hats, came running on the double-quick, 
or wheeling and darting on bicycles. 
The war balloon was drawn along in 
state, and shone like a netted soap-bubble 
in the morning sun, which was by this 
time hot enough to make the Spectator 
cordially indorse the Italian idea of re- 
viewing at eight instead of noon. 


But, after all, the golden hour for a 
parade was seized by the Anti-Clericals. 
The Spectator, walking on the Esquiline 
at five in the afternoon, found a whole 
Garibaldi procession forming there, with 
red flags, appeals to the people, and 
Socialist banners. It was so delightful 
an afternoon in which to stroll anywhere, 
with anybody, that the Spectator could 
not be sure that the size of the proces- 
sion was any criterion of its serious 
value. It stalled all the cars along the 
route, and marched singing as it went, 
with flags inscribed with such familiar 
things as, “Give us victory or death,” 
“ For country and liberty,” and so on. 
It was perfectly peaceful, attended by 
numberless small boys, and brought up 
at the rear by a very small detachment 
of soldiers which seemed on excellent 
terms with it. It marched by the Forum 
of Trajan, the Church of the Jesuits, and 
the Ponte Garibaldi to the Janiculum, 
where, under Garibaldi’s statue, speeches 
were made by a Socialist and an Anarch- 
ist, and then everybody went home 
a and got ready to enjoy the 

reworks, 

One never feels so patriotic as when 
away from home. Yet the Spectator 
could not sigh for the American fire- 
cracker. ‘The Corso was draped in flags, 
the cafés were doing a rushing business, 
the Borghese Gardens were thronged 
with families out for the day, every one 
was enjoying a national festivity, and 
yet there was a refreshing absence of 
noise and no dread of fire or injury. 


“The Italians are nearer to their War of 


Independence than we—some of Gari- 
baldi’s own red-shirted veterans were at 
the review, and all the Streets of the 
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Twentieth of September, in each Italian 
city, are modern ones. But the descend- 
ants of the ancient Romans do not need 
cannon crackers to relieve their feelings 
ovei reunited Italy. The fireworks, the 
Spectator saw by Monday’s paper, in- 
jured only two people, and in both cases 
very slightly. Nevertheless, they were 
very fine—the Piazza del Popolo packed 
with delighted crowds, the King and 
Queen in the royal stand, and an illu- 
minated facade on the Pincio, out of 
which rockets soared and red fire flamed 
most gloriously for an hour or more, 
When the royal carriage with its eight 
galloping outriders had clattered home 


through the Borghese Gardens, and the 
Italian families were straggling back 
through the streets—the Italian house- 
hold, out for a good time, seems never 
to get to bed before the small hours— 
the Spectator and his companion paused 
at the martial monument of the Cairoli 
brothers, near Trinita de’ Monti, to look 
out toward St. Peter’s, rising in the 
moonlight beyond the Tiber. “ They 
really have a lot to celebrate, don’t you 
know,” remarked the Englishman. “Not 
only the ancient history, but the modern. 
United Italy has a right to be proud of 
its heroes.” And the Spectator fully 
agreed with him. 


THE CAUSES OF CUBAN INSUR- 
RECTION 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


HE insurrection in Cuba is both 
overestimated and undervalued 
by the American. A resort to 
arms by a defeated political party is mere 
politics to the Spanish temperament. The 
custom existed in Spain through three- 
fourths of the nineteenth century, when 
it had disappeared in every other Euro- 
pean country. It means far less there 
and in Spanish America than insurrec- 
tion does in more advanced races. It 
has taken place within a year both in 
Argentina and Uruguay withwut seriously 
interfering with the commercial prosper- 
ity of either. The risk is that, allowing 
for this, the American will not appreciate 
how deep and far-reaching are the causes 
which have brought about the present 
Cuban outbreak in an island whose con- 
ditions render this desultory warfare 
easy, its suppression difficult, and feed 
it with the resources which come from 
social, economic, and political differences 
based on the structure and development 
of society. 
The stability of Spanish-American rule 
is in almost exact proportion to the share 
of white population present. If, like the 


belt of equatorial republics between Mex- 
ico and Brazil, only ten or fifteen per 
cent. of the population is white, revolu- 


tion will be the rule. If the proportion 
is reversed, as in Argentina, stability 
will come early. If, as in Mexico, a 
quarter of the population is white, a quar- 
ter mixed, and only half indigenous, a 
half-century of turbulent revolution, in 
which governments succeed each other 
almost annually, will at last bring stabil- 
ity. In only two lands, Chile and Sal- 
vador, have a few white families holding 
the great mass of property been able to 
preserve a tolerably stable rule over a 
population in large proportion either 
black or red. Cuba is now two-thirds 
white, though in 1846 the races were 
evenly divided. The prospect of its 
escaping disorder is therefore strong, but 
its black fraction, some 505,443, out of a 
total of 1,572,797 in 1899, is in much 
larger share the descendant of negroes 
brought. from Africa during the nine- 
teenth century than in any but small 
portions of our own South—and those 
small portions, where slave cargoes were 
landed after the abolition of the slave 
trade in Florida, in Alabama, and in 
Louisiana, are notorious for their disor- 
der and for race issues. 

If disorder could be prevented by 
material prosperity, Cuba would be with- 
out insurrection. It is now six years 
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since seven years of insurrection against 
Spain had reduced the population of 
Cuba by nearly a quarter, destroyed the 
rolling stock of its railways, burned the 
works of almost every sugar plantation, 
and diminished its foreign commerce by 
one-third. In four years, since the 
American army left the Cuban Govern- 
ment in control, its railway system has 
increased almost one-fourth, from 1,209 
miles to 1,589 miles. In 1898 there were 
‘1,080 miles—two-thirds the present mile- 
age. .Its sugar product, 1,092,000 tons 
in 1905, exceeded that of 1894, the larg- 
est year of Cuban history. ‘This only 
means that old plantations, about 2,000,- 
000 acres, are again producing. When 
land newly brought under cuttivation in 
the past five years yields, the crop will 
be 1,500,000 tons. Its tobacco product 
has risen to $26,000,000. Where 375,- 
000 bales of 110 pounds were produced 
before the war, 475,000 bales were grown 
last year. Of this nearly half goes to 
the United States, as does practically all 
its sugar crop under the reciprocity 
treaty. Cuban imports, which in 1894 
weve $74,000,000, have risen to $94,000,- 
000. ‘This increase of $20,000,000 rep- 
resents the decrease of Spanish tribute 
and an increase of general consumption. 
Its exports have advanced from $100,- 
000,000 to $110,000,000, though changes 
of price render the increase in quantity 
far greater. ‘lo sugar and tobacco are 
being added a large export of bananas 
and vegetables. Wages for labor have 
nearly doubled. Land has risen over 
the entire island. An immigration of 
some 16,000 a year adds one per cent. 
to its population yearly, a proportion as 
large as that of the largest yearly immi- 
gration to the United States. Its rail- 
ways, which six years ago were little 
less than tracks and roadbed, have been 
dividing from five to twelve per cent., 
the latter a dividend just made on the 
United Railways of Havana. This rail- 
way in August completed a consolida- 
tion in which the fortunate promoters 
netted $800,000, and the shares were 
left at 120 common and 160 preferred. 
Plantations have been rising all over the 
island. ‘Two sugar projects of the 
United Fruit Company take in, one 
6,000 and the other 16,000 acres, and 
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the smaller is provided with works at 
the cost of $1,000,000, equal to the 
handling of 1,500 tons of cane daily. 
‘The schools, 3,633 in number, had an 
attendance two years ago of 161,000— 
nearly a tenth of the total population. 
This is more than three-fourths of the 
school population, on an island where 
elementary education was the privilege 
of the few before American occupation. 
The Government, with its yearly revenue 
of $17,000,000 and its expenditure of 
about $16,000,000, has had in several 
years a surplus larger than during the 
entire period of American occupation. 
It has sold its bonds on a level with 
those of our own States. 

These changes, however, have, like all 
such advances in material prosperity, 
been of small advantage to those who 
are neither ready nor willing to profit by 
them. The increase of wages has been 
accompanied by an even larger increase 
in wants. ‘Those who shared in leading 
the revolution find themselves without the 
rewards that they anticipated. In Cuba, 
as in all countries which have passed 
through rebellion, reconstruction, suc- 
ceeded by the gradual but inevitable 
ascendency of property, intelligence, and 
the directing forces of the community, 
an inexorable law governs the changes 
which take place. The Cuban revolu- 
tion of 1895-8 was the result of the 
termination of reciprocity with this coun- 
try, which whelmed in ruin the sugar 
industry of the island. ‘The insurrection 
army, which at the outside never num- 
bered in all its career, taking the most 
lavish pay-rolls, over 51,000, had rarely 
a tenth of this force in the field, and yet 
succeeded in maintaining its struggle 
against the disciplined Spanish army of 
90,000 men. It was led by educated 
Cubans who represented the wider 
aspirations of the island for independ- 
ence, by partisan rangers, and the natural 
leaders of the negro plantation laborers 
who made the bulk of the fighting mate- 
rial. Of the first class was President 
Palma, of the second were General Gomez 
and General Maceo, and of the third 
men like Gualberto Gomez, of Santiago, 
arrested at the opening of the present 
struggle, who has been through all the 
period of President Palma’s adminis- 
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tration a malcontent. When President 
Palma was elected over an avowed revo- 
lutionary candidate, General Maso, he 
had behind him leaders of the revolution 
of all three classes. The older Cuban 
families, and among those a few men of 
wealth, during the long and dreary period 
from 1868 to 1893 conducted a hopeless 
struggle with a high courage and ideal 
ambitions, probably known only to those 
who were fortunate enough to come in 
contact with the Cuban Junta in the 
earlier insurrection. When the govern- 
ment was turned over to the Cubans in 
1902, it was in unchallenged control of 
these elements, known first as “ National- 
ists” and now as “ Liberals.” ‘They 
held the administration of the leading 
offices of government. In the Constitu- 
tional Convention there was but one 
Conservative or Moderate, Eliseode 
Giberga. The municipal elections in 
1901, held under the American army of 
occupation, had placed them in control 
of local government, often with deplora- 
ble results, for the experience of many 
revolutions has shown that men may 
have courage in the field in defense of 
liberty, and yet be corrupt in the council 
chamber when power has brought oppor- 
tunity. 

President Palma governed in connec- 
tion with these Liberal, earlier known as 
Nationalist, forces until early in 1905, 
Much happened to discourage his alli- 
ance with them. The city governments 
proved corrupt, and wholesale removals 
were made. Congress, more anxious 
over the division of revenue and of loan 
and the payment of the old rebel army 
than over the improvement of the island, 
refused appropriations to the Agricul 
tural Department, at whose head was 
placed Terry, a Cuban of the first rank. 
The passage of laws giving local self- 
government, as required by the constitu- 
tion, was neglected. ‘The entire body 
of legislation demanded by that instru- 
ment, intended to decentralize the ad- 
ministration of Cuba, was not passed. 
Judicial positions were under the same 
political pressure, and there was the 
same willingness to condone corrup- 
tion, more or less direct, which led the 
bar of Havana promptly to elect as its 
Board of Governors the five judges 


removed by General Wood for fiagitious 
bribery. 

As has always happened after a revo- 
lution succeeds, those in personal sym- 
pathy, through birth, association, or 
property, with the stable forces of society, 
who had once led rebellion, began to 
ally themselves with their own kind and 
sort. President Palma, after having led 
the revolution, and being the chief of its 
leaders for President, allied himself with 
the Moderates in January and February 
of last year, exactly as General Wash- 
ington, after making up his Cabinet from 
both parties, found himself gravitating 
by personal choice and the logic of 
events to an alliance with the Federal 
party. President Palma’s suddenchange 
was followed by the resignation of his 
Cabinet, by the selection of a new body 
of administrators, and this in turn by 
the wholesale removal, over the entire 
island, of municipal officers who repre- 
sented the Liberal party in peace and 
the revolutionary army in the period 
which succeeded the rising of 1895. 

In Spanish countries the ballot is but 
a convenient means for exercising power. 
When the register of votes in Cuba, prior 
to the September election for President, 
rose to 432,000—over a quarter of the 
population and fully one-half larger than 
any possible number of voters—it was 
clear to every one that the election in 
Cuba, like elections in Spain, would 
respond to the partyin power. In Spain 
this difficulty is obviated by providing a 
king who by turns calls to power first 
the leaders of the Liberal and then of 
the Conservative party, each while in 
power winning elections by majorities 
which are dictated from Madrid. Cuba 
is, unfortunately, without a “ constitu- 
tional sovereign.” President Palma, in 
his campaign for re-election, followed the 
course familiar to all Spanish-American 
history, and the result a year ago, re- 
electing Palma, was certain before the 
polls were opened. The Liberal party 
responded, as is the Spanish-American 
habit, by withdrawing its candidate, José 
Miguel Gomez, staying away from the 
polls, and organizing for revolution. The 
Liberal party, which elected a Speaker in 
the previous House, 29 to 26, chose no 
member inthe new. Arising in August, 
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1905, and again in December, wholly 
failed. If the Liberals were more suc- 
cessful this summer than last, economic 
causes explain the change. ‘The price 
of a and tobacco has fallen. 
The rise in silver, in which wages are 
paid, has increased the intrinsic value of 
wages paid, and diminished by this much 
the share of profit left after the gold for 
which exports are sold is used to buy the 
silver in which wages are paid. A num- 
ber of planters found themselves ap- 
proaching a crisis as serious as that of 
ten years ago, and reduced their planta- 
tion hands. ‘The number employed is 
less in the period between the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane and its harvest than 
at any other period of the year. ‘The 
introduction of American capital, by 
which the trunk line from Havana to 
Santiago has been built, the extension 
of the operations of the United Fruit 
Company, which plays a part in the 
politics of the-Xntilles little understood 
by Americans who eat its cheap bananas, 
and the large intréduction of American 
capital, reaching, it is estimated, $150,- 
000,000, have introduced into Cuba 
varied influences which have brought the 
first signs of a division on the color line. 
The insurrection leaders are very largely 
negro. The new elements of capital 
and enterprise have naturally united 
with the property interests of the island, 
with the English management of its 
older railways—two-thirds of the whole 
are owned in Great Britain—and with 
the plantations which center about 
Havana and furnish on a few short lines 
held by the United Railways of Havana 
49 per cent. of the sugar product of the 
island. ‘Together, therefore, there came 
discontent on the part of the former 
leaders of the insurrection against Spain, 
all of them familiar with partisan warfare, 
a new supply of raw material for insur- 
rection in the shape of discharged labor- 
ers, and, thanks to the distribution of 
the back pay of the rebel army, by which 
men holding the rank of general profited 
by $8,000 and more in cash,a large supply 
of money which could instantly be used 
to buy arms and prepare for revolution. 


These mingled conditions, economic, 
social, racial, and \political, have brought 
into the cane-brakés small bands which 
are harrying Cuba from end to end. If 
President Palma’s police are unable to 
suppress them, they promise to require 
American interference. ‘The vast jungle 
affords a secure retreat. Of 28,000,000 
acres in Cuba, 13,000,000 are still forest. 
Only three per cent. of its area was 
reported under cultivation: in 1899, 
Taking all, the area inclosed, cities, towns, 
pasture, ranges, plantations, and small 
farms, is not over 14,000,000 acres, or 
half the island, and much of this is grown 
to jungle. Of its 60,000 farms in 1899, 
38,550 were small patches of eight acres 
or less, growing their own tropical food. 
It is easy under these conditions for small 
bands to provide themselves with supplies. 
They can set at defiance a government 
without an army, with only 3,000 armed 
police (rural guards), which has left such 
arms as it had without repair, without 
care, and without providing a disciplined 
force to use them. 

Our own instinct is to side with order 
against insurrection, because in our 
higher civilization disorder means a 
universal loss. ‘There is, besides, re- 
spect for law and a local habit of keep- 
ing the peace. Roughly speaking, of 
the population of Cuba, a third are in 
the cities, caring nothing for the country- 
side. Of the rural population, about 
1,000,000, over one-fourth, live on small 
farms. ‘The other three-fourths work on 
large plantations. Neither of these 
classes feels that it is under any obliga- 
tion to preserve order. For this it has 
always looked to the central govern- 
ment. 

The real issue in Cuba is not between 


-this or that party or between President 


Palma and his opponents, but whether the 
new Cubaof independence, railways, plan- 
tations, and schools has the leadership 
and fighting force to suppress wandering 
bands of negro laborers led by politi- 
cians out of a job and seeking one, or 
whether, being unable to do this, Cuba 
shall drift into disorder which will render 
intervention necessary. 
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the voyage of nearly thirteen days 

from land to land and come on 
deck the morning of the second Sunday 
out, he might well have taken the shore 
in sight for the Long Island shore we 
had last seen. ‘The sea and the wind 
have a way of casting up the same sort 
of sand-hills the world over. But this is 
South America, the first known of our 
twin continents, the land that Columbus 
saw. We must respect it, venerate it, 
we of the younger, lustier North! Lus- 
tier? We shall see. They say it is still 
the land of opportunity; industrial re- 
discoveries are in waiting. So Viva Sul 
America! All hail, Brazil, imperial 
republic ! 

When Long Island had dropped from 
sight, whales, a half-score or so, bade us 
welcome to the open sea. Now whales 
by the dozen give us greeting at the 
Southland’s threshold. Bigger they 
look; merrier even. No, not all merry. 
Some are too concerned for their own 
blubber. Thrashers are plaguing them— 
big, sharkish-looking creatures, twenty 
feet long or so, jumping out of the water 
and coming down on the whales’ backs 
as the latter rise to blow. Swordfish 
below, thrasher above, are in wicked 
league against the whale. 

Late in the evening a glow of re- 
flected light appears above the horizon 
ahead. It is the light of Pernambuco. 
An hour before midnight we are an- 
chored a mile or so off shore in the open 
roadstead before the city. In the morn- 


tte ve anybody have slept through 


' The first of this series of articles, relating not only 
to the recent Pan-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro but also to important phases of South Ameri- 
can civilization, appeared in last week’s Outlook. 
The third of Mr. Baxter’s articles will appear in the 
October Magazine Number ot The Outlook (the issue 
for September 22), and will be entitled Rio de Janeiro 
and the Conference at the Palace Monroe.—THE 
EbpIToRs. 


ing we see the place spreading long and 
low before us, the heavy swells raised 
by the trade-wind dashing white against 
the breakwater built upon the reef. Per- 
nambuco is our first surprise. In Mex- 
ico the great cities are mostly on the 
tableland. The seaports are compara- 
tively small in population. I had half 
expected to find something like Vera 
Cruz or Tampico at Pernambuco. But, 
with one exception, Brazil’s great cities 
are seaports or river-ports. Recife de 
Pernambuco has over a hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants; it connects 
with the interior by a considerable rail- 
way system, and is an important dis- 
tributing center as well as shipping point. 
With irregular sky-lines, numerous towers 
and domes, and rather high-pitched tiled 
roofs, it seems like a blending of Dutch 
and Spanish. ‘The true name of the city 
is Recife, the Reef—capital of the great 
State of Pernambuco, the fourth in rank 
in the Brazilian union, its population 
2,170,000. ‘The three hours ashore are 
crowded with kaleidoscopic recollec- 
tions: the river-like harbor between the 
reef and the mainland, crowded with 
shipping; the heavy trade-wind seas 
thundering against the great breakwater 
and pouring intermittent cataracts over 
on the quiet lee side; the handsome, 
massive quay with its esplanade; a riot 
of vivid coloring on stuccoed walls, 
many buildings surfaced with asu/ejos— 
blue and white glazed tiles; narrow and 
tortuous streets in the old town, wider 
and regular in the new; high buildings 
of four, five, and six stories—and stories 
of fifteen to twenty feet are the thing in 
Latin America; queer little mule-drawn 
Street-cars passing every half-minute or 
so on the way to and from the extensive 
suburbs; streets thronged with motley 
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crowds in varying degrees of dress and 
undress, the upper classes burdened with 
clothing extraordinarily heavy for prac- 
tically equatorial conditions; showers 
and sunshine alternating every few min- 
utes, the humid atmosphere modified by 
the steady trade-wind, the temperature 
not uncomfortably hot; luxuriant vege- 
tation, prodigal of flowers and fruit. 


Our second landfall comes the next 
day in mid-forenoon. Sand-hills again 
and a low shore; coral sand, dazzling 
white, strangely suggestive of snow— 
petrified snow under the tropical sun ; 
the air has an exhilarating sparkle. Now 
and then a da/sa appears close at hand 
on the heaving sunny sea—a fragile- 
looking craft for blue water—two par- 
allel bundles of sticks and a platform 
between under sail!’ Near sunset we are 
off the Bahia lighthouse and the em- 
bowered suburban town of Rio Ver- 
melho. But the tropical sun drops sud- 
denly into night. It is dark before we 
have rounded the point into the great 
calm bay and sighted the third greatest 
city of Brazil—San Salvador de Bahia, 


the capital of Bahia, the third State of - 


the Republic, its population 2,405,000. 

The Governor of the State comes on 
board to pay his respects to the Ameri- 
can delegates, and leaves behind several 
huge baskets of the fruits for which Bahia 
is famous—mangoes among them, the 
biggest I had ever seen and correspond- 
ingly delicious: a blend of peach and 
muskmelon, dashed with— turpentine, 
the scoffers say! But they who declare 
the mango the supremest of wholesome 
fruits would agree that if turpentine 
could be glorified to something compara- 
ble with a non-intoxicant curacoa it 
might give a faint idea of the informing 
flavor of the mango at its best. 

Then there are the famous Bahia 
oranges, for whose existence every Amer- 
ican must be profoundly grateful to the 
Brazilian port—every Californian espe- 
cially, for it is the original navel orange, 
the parent of the Washington navel that 
has added millions upon millions to the 
wealth of the great Pacific State. In its 
native land the navel orange is as big as 
a pomelo, a grape-fruit—the three for-a- 
quarter kind. In flavor it resembies the 
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Florida orange. And juicy! Somebody 
just told me that the Brazilian orange 
should be eaten with a sponge. That 
would save the juice lost in eating it 
Brazilian fashion : holding it with a fork, 
cutting off all the rind down to the pulp 
with a sharp knife, and then carving it 
into slices. 

Morning reveals a great city inclosing 
thesample curve of the bay, built, like 
Cincinnati, upon the verge of a high 
bluff two hundred feet or so high. The 
haze of the tropic morning softens its fea- 
tures, blending the diversified masses of 
masonry with their superbly luxuriant 
garnishing of vegetation. Below the 
bluff runs a flat margin of lower town, 
a magnificent sea wall and wide quay 
facing it between yellow curves of 
beach inviting a sea bath. Streets here 
and there ascending to the upper town 
explain the diagonal lamp-lines of the 
night. One could see two inclined rail- 
ways beside a massive architectural 
tower that rises to the upper level before 
the blufi—a picturesque vehicle for a 
great modern passenger elevator con- 
nected with the electric tramway system. 

The panorama of the big town com- 
prises a marvelous blending of formal 
civic design with a superabundant pic- 
turesqueness. Dignified high buildings 
—that is, according to the good old 
standard of pre-sky-scraper days—five 
stories and a uniform cornice line, form 
the water front. In their midst stands 
the monumental Bolsa—the Merchants’ 
Exchange. ‘The roofs of corrugated red 
tile—universal in Brazil—have the gen- 
tle Italian slope. The upper urban 
strata that crests the bluff opens out 
here and there for terraced garden 
spaces, their balustraded parapets sup- 
ported by gigantic buttressed foundation 
walls rising from the cliff’s base. Here 
and there stands a monumental public 
building, or a great church with towers 
anddome. Both the palace of the State 
and the City Hall face a formal plaza 
garden whose balustraded front, deco- 
rated with statues, is at the edge of the 
bluff, commanding glorious views of the 
bay and its shores. Here and there, 
where the streets ascend, many houses 
are piled against the face of the cliff. 
Between these masses of 
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axury of verdure grows in hanging gar- 

dens or like velvety tapestry filling huge 
paneled spaces. ‘The harbor waters are 
enlivened by a great variety of craft, of 
many strange rigs and models—very 
common among them the bird-like feluc- 
cas of the Mediterranean—also a craft 
which a nautically conversant passenger 
said looked like “a baby three-masted 
schooner on a jag,” each mast standing 
at diverse angles. 

The day on shore was delightful. 
Some picture postals in a little café near 
the water front attracted me. Then came 
an enticing smell of roasting coffee, 
And now I take it all back! I have 
always said that I could never find good 
coffee in a coffee-producing country. 
Other travelers have told me the same— 
travelers in the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental tropics. ‘They simply did not know 
how to make good coffee out of the best 
coffee in abundance. But that first ex- 
perience in Bahia converted me; it 
showed me that the greatest coffee-grow- 
ing country in the world knew what a 
good cup of coffee was. The café was 
full of men coming and going ; sitting at 
little tables to sip coffee from little cups. 
Little cups! ‘The daintily simple demi- 
tasses—chicaras, gourds, they call them 
—are alike all over Brazil; small after- 
dinner cups of pure white porcelain. 
That indicates how they appreciate their 
national beverage—not gulping it from 
big, thick-lipped crockery tanks, but pen- 
sively enjoying it with minute spoons, 
getting the full flavor of the richly con- 
cocted blend. In the Bahia café they 
were continually roasting the berries, 
continually serving the result freshly 
infused, continually enjoying its delicious 
flavor. And it was exquisite. The 
memory of that first cup of coffee in 
Brazil was something to treasure—-to 
treasure even in Vienna should it ever 
be my fortune to go thither again. 

I rambled over the delightful city at 
random. Picturesque people, picturesque 
mule teams, were passing up one of the 
zigzagging streets to the upper town. 
Why take one of those lazy mechanical 
inclines when you can go the way the 
people go? It turned out that the in- 
clines and the elevator were all not run- 
ning-—hung up for some radical changes 
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in the electric tramway system. So I 
would have had to climb afoot, anyway. 

Bahia is a free-and-easy sort of city. 
Conventions in dress do not extend to 
the lower strata of society. Of the two 
hundred thousand odd population about 
seventy per cent. are negroes. But even 
among the whites children under ten are 
clothed in nothing more substantial than 
smiles. So it does not cost much to 
raise them. At the first turn of the de- 
hghtful zigzag way I stopped to snap- 
shot a pretty blond cherub—blond, 
though beautifully tanned all over. His 
bigger brothers volunteered to hold him 
forthe occasion. Thenlwenton. The 
street seemed to zigzag up and off to the 
left instead of to the right towards our 
rendezvous af the Hotel Sul Americana. 
So I returned to the first acute angle 
where I had seen persons climbing a 
massive stone stairway that apparently 
took a shortcuttothe top. I started up. 
A trio of dusky cherubs, guardians of 
the threshold, fled at my approach. The 
persons ahead of me disappeared one 
by one in doorways of houses that bor- 
dered the landings of the stairs—verita- 
ble cliff dwellings, plastered one above 
the other against the face cf the precipice 
like sections of a weary and disjointed 
sky-scraper. I climbed and climbed, 
higher than the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument, it seemed. White families 
and black, with swarms of garbless 
children of all shades, were living in 
amicable neighborhood without thought 
of drawing color lines. I finally brought 
up in the cul-de-sac of a combination 
back yard and roof garden provided with 
elaborate laundry facilities in a quarter 


~where there seemed to be extremely little 


to launder. ‘Turning back, near the 
bottom I met the friendly elder brother 
of the blond cherub, who in a charming 
voice asked, as I thought, if he could 
not show me the way to the summit. So 
I turned and clambered up again. ‘The 
lad opened a gate in the wall of the 
back yard—the top yard, I mean—and 
led me up through several more top 
yards till we brought up against a high 
retaining wall on the face of the cliff. 
No thoroughfare! The boy’s Portu- 
guese and my Spanish had missed con- 
nection. We turned back, and as we 
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descended he_ said something that 
seemed to be equivalent to “ another 
way up.” A few doors below the stair- 
way he led me into a doorway of a tall 
house and up one story, where he 
knocked and was given permission to 
lead me through by a sable “ auntie ”’ 
whose son joined us—a sort of black 
Pythias to his handsome white Damon- 
ship. ‘Together they led me through all 
sorts of domestic interiors —living-rooms, 
kitchens, etc.—up and up through the 
inside of another fatigued sky-scraper, at 
last making the passage of a large room 
where some neighborly wives seemed to 
be having a sewing-circle, quilting-bee, 
or something of the sort, surrounded by 
a bevy of undressed kids. ‘They seemed 
bnt mildly surprised at intrusion, though 
I fear my Spanish excuses were not over- 
intelligible. African influence is said to 
have corrupted Bahia Portuguese ! 

The last stairs led through something 
like a ship’s deck-house, on to a roof that 
was level with the tropical equivalent for 
a cabbage-patch. Beyond this was a 
hillside interval in the contour of the 
bluff, with various fruit trees and palms. 
Still there was no way up. But the view 
was superbly Neapolitan. It appeared 
that this was what the lad thought I was 
after, for he looked inquiringly at my 
camera. He certainly had the sense of 
landscape—perhaps the making of an 
artist. I took several views, and fol- 
lowed the two boys down again. My 
guide was not mercenary, for with a 
parting smile he ran off homewards when 
we got to the bottom. But I called him 
back, and, to his wonderment, over- 
whelmed him with the gift of two hun- 
dred reys, all in one big nickel—worth 
about six cents. 

I was about attempting the zigzag as- 
cent again when a tropical shower came 
up, and I stepped into a sheltering door- 
way. It was a shop devoted to the sale 
of holy images. The kindly keeper asked 
ine to come inside, and set out a chair 
for me before his counter. He remarked 
that I looked a bit cawsado, tired. <A 
zigzag way up hill and three tropical 
sky-scraper ascents must have been the 
equivalent of at least one Washington 
Monument. So much exercise at once 
in that latitude was really a bit fatiguing. 
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The friendly seller of holy images stepped 
back in the shop, brought out a bottle, 
produced an enormous tumbler, and 
urged me to refresh myself. I could not 
well offend such hospitality. But I was 
doubtful as to the beverage—its nature, 
its effect. 1 thought of the insidious 
Philippine zzvo and remembered I was 
to meet ladies from the steamer at break- 
fast. I asked if it might not be w/o- 
guito fuerte, a little strong, and I poured 
out a very modest draught. 

Oh no! that was too little; it was not 
at all strong; it was refreshing, medici- 
nal. So I made it a quarter of a tum- 
blerful, and drank to the health of him- 
self and his beautiful country. 

It was certainly pleasant, was mild, 
and it proved refreshing. My friend 
explained how it was simply made from 
a certain excellent fruit—merely macer- 
ated with a little cane sugar and left to 
ferment. The fruit? Oh, it was the 
“sinipapa,” muinto saludable, very whole- 
some. What was it like? Oh, it was 
extremely common there. And he called 
to a neighbor across the narrow street 
and asked him to bring over a ginipapa. 
It was brought, and the two cronies ex- 
patiated upon its medicinal virtues. ‘The 
fruit looked rather familiar, but I could 
not place it at the moment. It tasted 
piquantly pleasant, high flavored, with a 
suggestion of cardamoms, and was full 
of seeds. 

We chatted for a pleasant while. I 
told them about going to the Conferencia 
Pan-Americano, and how much I was 
pleased with Bahia. So we three struck 
up a real friendship. Portuguese and 
Spanish worked \in famously together. 
We each understood at least half-of what 
the other said, often two-thirds, some- 
times everything ! 

The rain stopped, the sun came out, 
the air sparkled. The seller of holy 
images drew a diagram of the zigzag 
street and the shortest ,way to the Sul 
Americana. If I would come back that 
way, he would have a bottle of ginipapa 
for me, he said, and it would not cost 
me a rey. 

On the way up I thought and suddenly 
I placed the strange fruit. It was a 
guavaba, a guava, but a variety different 
from what | had known. 
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It was a delicious breakfast at the 
Sul Americana. But the party came 
down a broader, nearer way to the water 
front. That day in Bahia was delight- 
ful. Delightful in particular is it to think 
of the friends one can make almost every- 
where with friendly words and kindly 
thoughts. When we touch at Bahia on 
the way north, I will notefail to call for 
that bottle of ginipapa. 


The Byron paced slowly to and fro 
before the entrance of the great bay of 
Rio, patiently awaiting the dawn. It 
was like the lazy patrolman’s gait. The 
lighthouse high on the cliff outside the 
narrows sent watchful searchlight rays 
all around, up and down, scrutinizingly 
insistent. Entrance in the darkness was 
safe. Happily, it was forbidden by port 
regulations. Enter Rio at night? It 
would be worse than to pass Niagara 
without looking. 

Our third Brazilian landfall, made 
that afternoon, had been like the vague 
presentiments of events to come that are 
said to occur to certain persons now and 
then. The trade-wind had ceased on 
the water. ‘Thecooler land breeze, slip- 
ping beneath it, had lifted it towards 
the mountains. ‘The cloud-belt above 
the western horizon was thus of its mak- 
ing. On their under side these clouds 
were marked by indentations that seemed 
even more fantastically amenable to the 
laws of cloud-building than the cumulous 
apices themselves. Most passengers 
were incredulous when told that land 
was: in sight. But eyes used to land- 
falls on high and tropical coasts—Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Jamaica—knew the signs too 
well not to be sure. ‘The nether cloud- 
line indentations kept their shape, rigid 
andunchanging. ‘The faint silhouette of 
hazy lavender was that of a wonderful 
sierra—great ranks of peaks, towering, 
precipitous, cloud-crowned, cloud-piere- 
ing, cloud-girdled. 

The delicate vision was indeed the 
promise and potency of things to come. 
Before sunset Cape Frio stood plainly 
in sight, dead ahead; Cape Frio, the 
peak and promontory where they say a 
curious cold wind perpetually blows, 

In the sudden dawn the land resolved 
itself out of the night as the photographie 


image realizes itself in the dark-room’s 
dim light. First, above the gray sea 
there stretched in black replica what was 
seemingly the same silhouette of yester- 
day’s soft vision—it was precisely the 
Same sierra, looking almost exactly the 
same from the other side. Dawn ad- 
vanced into day, shape grew into form, 
surface became substance, details defined 
themselves, and then the world’s most 
beautiful landscape spread before us in 
the first stage of its complete creation. 

Had what followed been ordered by 
some omnipotent will to show the face 
of the land and its mirror the sea at their 
very best in honor of the guests from the 
north, the wonderful event, the unfor- 
getable expericnce, could n-t have been 
more perfectly arranged for our benefit. 
The best pictures, the most consummate 
paintings, can but faintly suggest the 
supreme actuality. Words cannot begin 
to induce the emotions that nature thus 
arouses. Some cynic has said that the 
world is practically the same everywhere 
—wrinkled up into rock-foldings like the 
corrugations of a rough-shelled gourd, 
strewn with detritus and sand, splashed 
over with water, moss-grown here and 
there as with patches of grass and trees. 
And little red ants crawling around upon 
the gourd would look up and about 
amidst the corrugations just as men look 
up and about upon the mountains, the 
seas, and the forests. ‘That may all be 
true. But what is the truth of Nature’s 
prosaic facts beside her own higher ver- 
ity—the poetry that she herself weaves 
out of her simplest facts? ‘Thereby she 
plays upon our every sense with the 
fingers of her substance. 

Full daylight! We began to steam up 
the bay. It spread before us like a vast 
lake, calm as a mill-pond in the morning 
quiet, rimmed with mountains, filled with 
high rocky islands, fortress-flanked and 
castle crowned; precipitous headlands, 
villas and palaces, convents and churches, 
perched upon precipices, nestling against 
mountain flanks, the richest of tropic 
verdure draping everything except where 
the stone-faced hills were too steep for 
forest growth. A mildly romantic land- 
scape broken into peaks thrusting their 
abrupt forms high into the heavens and 
dropping thence in sheer precipices of a 
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thousand feet and mere. The violence 
of a primal cataclysm soothed by the 
calm of ages; an angry sea petrified into 
stillness—something like that it seemed. 
But the foundation is granitic, not vol- 
canic; with all the strenuous wildness 
of form there were the same nobility 
of contours, the same liberal, largely 
rounded modulations that granite shows 
the world over, whether at Cape Ann or 
in the Yosemite. But what a convul- 
sion, to have shattered and splintered 
the smooth-faced planes of rock into 
these fantastic crags ! 

The successive revelations of the land- 
scapes, unfolding as we steamed up the 
bay, made it like a presence at some 
wonderful symphony’s production, new 
melodies, new harmonies, exquisite tone- 
modulations, at every turn. -Everything 
that a master-painter—a painter like 
Turner—could dream of seemed to real- 
ize itself here; landscape, atmosphere, 
architecture, color, everything. ‘The 
great city before us seemed a dream of 
beauty in itself—spreading itself over 
the shore, mounting the foothills, surg- 
ing up into every valley, narrow or broad, 
with its sea of buildings; bringing tre- 
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mendous mountains into the municipal 
limits with its urban embrace.  lancy 
New York somehow getting Mount 
Chocorua into Central Park, and plant- 
ing Schooner Head from Mount Desert 
upon Morningside Heights, and you get 
a very faint glimmering of what Rio de 
Janeiro is—the wonderful peak of Pio 
d’Assucar (Sugar Loaf) flanking the 
Narrows, the equally striking peak of 
Corcovado rising directly out of the city 
itself. 

In this glorious spectacle there was 
one supreme moment. ‘The mountains 
above the city were banked with clouds. 
A hazy veil, delicate as the memory of 
a morning dream, was floating midway 
across the peak of Pao d’Assucar. Just 
the tip of Corcovado’s peak appeared 
above the clouds. ‘Then the sun rose 
and flushed the cloud-bank’ with rose. 
It was like the signal for a stage-trans- 
formation. Instantly the clouds rolled 
back, lifting like a curtain. ‘The moun- 
tains stood revealed in every massive 
feature, every luxurious fold of sylvan 
drapery—Corcovado “a junior Jungfrau 
clad in verdurous tapestry’ in lieu of 
frigid snows, 


THE TREND TOWARD A PURE 
DEMOCRACY 


BY PHILIP L. ALLEN 


ITH the development, or, bet- 
ter, resuscitation, of a sound, 
informed, and vigilant public 

opinion in this country, as manifested in 
the many victories over privilege in the 
very recent past, there have been cdevel- 
oped new agencies for the expression of 
that same public opinion. ‘The people 
are assuming more direct control than 
ever before of our public affairs. The 
referendum, the initiative, and the * re- 
cali;” the neighborhood town-meeting,” 
the demand for the popular election of 
Senators, the unprecedented growth of 
independent voting, and ballot reform, 
may properly be considered as merely 
different aspects of a larger tendency 
which is bringing this Nation, even while 


it grows in size, closer to the conditions 
of a pure democracy. 

The referendum. itself, the quintes- 
sence of direct popular participation in 
the government, is as yet a question 
chiefly for the future. ‘The -optional 
referendum has been adopted by South 
Dakota, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, and 
Montana. Oregon, South Dakota, and 
a number of cities have the initiative, 
which makes possible the passage cf a 
particular law without any action= of 
the Legislature: The woman sufliage 
provision voted down in Oregon in the 
spring of 1906 represented the first at- 
tempt made in this country to amend a 
State constitution with no action what- 
ever by the Legislature. Illinois, ‘Texas, 
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and Delaware have modified, advisory 
systems of direct legislation. In all the 
States, however, the practice of submit- 
ting new laws to the people by special 
act, as was done with Wisconsin’s new 
primary law, seems to be becoming more 
common, while as regards constitutional 
amendments and questions of taxation 
the referendum is already nearly univer- 
sal in this country. The recall, which 
permits voters to take an official out of 
office by a legal process closely analo- 
gous to that by which they put him in, 
first developed in Los Angeles, has been 
copied only by Seattle and a small group 
of California cities. We have seen re- 
peated proposals to establish a sort of 
neighborhood town-meeting by which 
city voters might be brought closer to 
the questions of government atftecting 
their interests; and Newport, by adopting 
a city charter providing for a Council of 
195 members, is making a similar effort 
to shorten the gap between the law- 
makers and the people themselves. 

The advocates of popular election of 
United States Senators are working to 
accomplish somewhat the same thing for 
what has hitherto been the least respon- 
sive of legislative bodies to popular sen- 
timent. ‘The House of Representatives 
has five times passed a resolution for 
changing the mode of election to the 
other body, and such a measure has once 
been reported by a Senate Committee. 
Moreover, as Professor George H. 
Haynes records in his recent book on 
the * Election of Senators,” thirty-one 
State Legislatures have taken action 
favoring popular Committees 
of Correspondence 6n good colonial 
models have been established, and at 
the date of this writing preparations are 
making for a meeting of State repre- 
sentatives in Lowa to discuss ways and 
means of bringing about the desired 
change. 

While the agitation for the legal elec- 
tion of Senators by popular vote has thus 
far been ineffectual, a good many States 
have adopted the next best plan by nom- 
inating party candidates for every vacant 
Senatorship, and trusting that the Legis- 
lature, when the time comes, will elect 
the candidate already picked out by the 
party which has a majority. ‘The bio- 
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graphical sketches in the official Con- 
gressional Directory give many illustra- 
tions of the spread of these systems of 
virtual popular election. Senator Foster, 
of Louisiana, who properly belongs to 
the class of Senators whose terms expire 
in 1907, was so certain that the Legisla- 
ture would merely ratify the choice of 
the Democratic primary that at the 
beginning of the 1906 session his bicg- 
raphy was made to state, “ His term of 
service will expire March 3, 1913.” 
Legally, no 19f3 class yet exists at all. 
Senator Latimer, of South Carolina, 
made no mention whatever of the Legis- 
lature to which he legally owed his seat. 
“He was elected to the United States 
Senate,” says the Directory, * by 17,700 
majority over J. G. Evans.” Besides 
these there are the Senators. like Dubois, 
of Idaho, and Hopkins, of Illinois, who 
were nominated by the State conven- 
tions of their respective parties exactly 
as gubernatorial candidates would have 
been. ‘Thirty vacancies will occur in the 
Senate in 1907. Fifteen of these have 
already been filled at the date of this 
writing (July, 1906), or will be filled, by 
methods that approximate popular elec- 
tion. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia employ the direct 
primary under either State law or party 
rule. Idaho, South Dakota, and Ne- 
braska will have candidates nominated 
in convention along with the State tick- 
ets, North Carolina will re-elect by leg- 
islative action alone a Senator originally 
chosen by the direct primary, while in 
New Jersey and doubtless other States 
campaigns for the Senatorship will be 
so active that most legislative candidates 
will make pledges upon the Senatorship 
part of their individual platforms. It is 
not at all visionary to expect, with the 
laws already enacted and the campaigns 
for the direct primary now going on in 
States like Iowa, Washington, South 
dakota, and Maryland, that within the 
next ten years, before any popular elec- 
tion amendment could probably be 
passed, a full half of the Senate will be 
virtually chosen by the people in one or 
the other of the ways here described. 
The circle of a boss’s power is com. 
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plete only when he has control over the 
nomination of candidates, and when the 
body of voters will make a fetish: of 
“ regularity,” accepting without question 


every nomination that bears the requisite. 


party label. Obviously this power is no 
stronger than its weakest part. If the 
boss cannot confer nominations, within 
reasonable limits, upon whom he will, he 
has lost his sway, no matter how slavish 
the members of his party are in voting 
the straight ticket. On the otker hand, 
the most perfect control of the nominat- 
ing machinery avails him very little if his 
people have no scruples against voting 
the ticket of the other party when he 
offers a man whom they do not like. 

It is through the direct primary, of 
course, that the people are assuming 
control over the making of party nomi- 
nations. And one singular fact about 
the spread of this reform in the North 
has been its adoption by State after 
State practically before it has been 
tested. La Follette’s proposal to have 
United States Senators nominated in the 
primary was criticised as dangerous and 
almost revolutionary no longer ago than 
1902. ‘That feature of the Wisconsin 
law will not be tried till 1908, yet the 
next two States to pass primary laws, 
Illinois and Oregon, both adopted it on 
faith. ‘The direct primary is, indeed, a 
splendid example of the way in which an 
idea can prevail in this country on purely 
theoretical grounds. A few States were 
willing to take the risk of an experiment 
with the new plan, but their neighbors, 
convinced that it is intrinsically right, 
have followed on without waiting to see 
how the experiments turn out. 

In the subjoined map are shown 
graphically the localities having the 
direct primary, compulsory or optional, 
for State or local offices, whether by law 
or party rule, together with those which 
have the legalized but not the direct 
primary for the choice of delegates. 

All party nominations, however, de- 
pend for their peculiar value on the num- 
ber of people who will vote them regard- 
less of personal preferences. If such 
people did not make up the rank and 
fle of parties, and a candidate had to 
throw himself on the mercy of citizens 
who considered his case individually and 
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compared him with his several oppo- 
nents, he might almost as well run as 
an out-and-out independent, having his 
name put on the ballot by petition, like 
Mr. Jerome’s. “I have no patience,” 
declared Mr. Hanna, “with the man 
who bolts his party because he is not 
satisfied with the candidate.” 

That is the feeling against which inde 
pendent voting everywhere has had to 
contend; yet that the independents do 
hold the balance of power in this coun- 
try is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
our elections do not always result the 
same way. If every voter accepted the 
politicians’ theory, they would. Only an 
epidemic to which membership in one 
party conferred immunity could ever 
make a State or a city Democratic one 
year and Republican the next. If the 
attempt be made to calculate the shift 
of votes between elections, the “ stay-at- 
home ”’ vote presents an immediate com- 
plication. Mr. Roosevelt’s tremendous 
plurality in 1904, for instance, was not 
due to the Democrats who for once 
voted the Republican ticket, but to the 
Democrats who did not vote at all. 
There were really about three Demo- 
cratic deserters to one Republican re- 
cruit, and the total vote in the year of 
this unprecedented victory was actually 
smaller than in either of the elections 
since 1892. 

The degree of discrimination between 
candidates for different offices, however, 
can be computed with a fair degree 
of accuracy. This is, in another form, 
simply the question how far a popular 
candidate runs “ahead of his ticket.” 
If every voter accepted the politicians’ 
theory, no candidate would ever run 
ahead of his ticket. As it is, the prac- 
tice of ticket-splitting constitutes a most 
effective veto upon distasteful nomina- 
tions. Its prevalence is the inverse 
measure of a bad candidate’s chance of 
being “pulled through” by the good 
nominees of the same party. So the 
spirit of intelligent independence de- 
serves to be encouraged no more by the 
theorist than by the strong partisan who 
believes in making his party maintain a 
high standard for the men it puts into 
office. 

Now, while willingness to change from 
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one party to the other has always been 
a characteristic of the American elec- 
torate, this discrimination between the 
several candidates of the same party has 


had a sudden and striking growth only: 


within the last few years. 

The simplest way to demonstrate this 
will be to determine the proportion of 
voters who each election have made 
opposite decisions upon State and Na- 
tional issues, preferring a President of 
one party and a Governor of the other. 

In 1896 the net proportion of those 
who voted for one party’s candidate for 
President and the other’s for Gdyvernor, 
the country over, was only .38 one 
per cent. 

In 1900 the corresponding figure was 
1.22 per cent. 

In 1904 it was 7.57 per cent. 

That is to say, the voters of this-coun- 
try manifested at the last Presidential 
election more than six times as much 
discrimination as° they had four years 
previous, and more than wineteen times 
as much as at the election before that ! 

So much for the general average. In 
particular States the record went far 
above these figures. If, in each State, 
whether it elected a Governor or not, we 
compare the vote of the party’s candi- 
date who ran best with the one who ran 
worst, we find ten States in which the 
degree of discrimination was ten per 
cent. or over. These were: Minnesota, 
31.07 per cent.; Washington, 22.63; 
Montana, 18.38 ; Michigan, 17.01; Kan- 
sas, 16.51; Massachusetts, 15.00; Ne- 


vada, 14.27; Wisconsin, 12.99; Rhode 


Island, 11.87 ; and Wyoming, 10.34. In 
all the previous Presidential elections I 
can find only one instance of more than 
ten per cent. of ticket-splitting. After 
the election returns were completed in 
1904, a Minnesota Republican resented 
rather hotly the assertion that his State 
had made the highest record in the Union 
for independent voting. ‘“ That wasn’t 
independent voting !’’ he exclaimed. “ It 
was merely that they wanted a Swede for 
Governor.” But even granting his point, 
the essential fact is that some seventy- 
five thousand Minnesotans did not allow 
their desire for a Swede Governor to 
interfere with their desire for Roosevelt 
as President. Lincoln Steffens explained 
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the election of the notorious “ Doc’ 
Ames as Mayor of Minneapolis on the 
ground that *“‘ the great American people 
cannot be trusted to scratch a ticket.” 
Yet that same city in 1904, two vears 
after he wrote, went far beyond even the 
record-breaking State in the extent of its 
ticket-scratching, having 49 per cent. to 
31 for the Stateasawhole. On the same 
ballot it gave Republican Presidential 
electors 22,000 plurality, a Democratic 
Governor 11,000, and a_ Republican 
Mayor 200 plurality, the last candidate 
being the very man who as acting Mayor 
had been at the head of the municipal 
house-cleaning after Ames ran away in 
1902. 

Manifestly, then, whether it be a good 
thing or not, the tether of partisanship 
has been greatly lengthened. But this 
growth of independent voting in itself 
ought to focus attention on the mechan- 
ism of voting. The “ Australian ballot ” 
still coyers a multitude of tricks and 
hampering devices. It is stated in many 
of the political handbooks that all but 
three of our States have adopted ‘ ballot 
reform laws.” But the reform which 
was sought at the time of the general 
movement of the early nineties was 
merely the securing of a secret ballot 
furnished by the State and cast under 
legal safeguards. The reform of our 
ballots in such a way as to secure a 
really free expression from the voters, as 
we have already secured a fair count, has 
been only begun. 

It is surprising how general is the 
belief that the ballots used in all parts of 
the country are much the same, and that 
even if they were not, this would bea 
matter of very litthe moment. Among 
the humors of the 1905 municipal cam- 
paign in New York were letters from 
residents of other States protesting that 
the instructions published for splitting a 
ticket in Jerome’s behalf were all wrong. 
The statutes of Pennsylvania and other 
States with totally different ballots were 
gravely cited to prove that the marking 
of a single cross was not the proper way 
to vote for the Independent District 
Attorney. Really a classification of the 
ballots in use in this country, if it con- 
cerned itself with all their multifarious 
features, size and shape, emblems and 
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their absence, party columns, position of 
the marking space, rules for marking and 
the like, would scarcely leave any two 
under the same caption. But with refer- 
ence to the relative ease of independent 
voting the whole forty-five may be em- 
braced in four main groups. 

To illustrate, suppose that at a certain 
election ten elective positions are to be 
filled. Peter and Paul go to the polls 
together, Peter intending to vote for ten 
Republicans, while Paul prefers nine 
Republicans and one Democrat. If they 
live in Massachusetts, they must each 
mark the names of their chosen candi- 
dates separately, and are on an exact 
equality, with ten crosses apiece. If they 
live in New York, they each make one 
mark in the Republican party circle, 
while Paul thereafter makes a second 
mark opposite the name of his chosen 
Democrat. If they live in Michigan, 
Paul, besides his extra mark, has to 
draw a line through the name of the Re- 
publican nominee for the same office, 
which is after alla very simple and natu- 
ral thing for him to do. If they live in 
Indiana, Peter makes his single mark in 
the Republican circle as before, but 
Paul this time is not allowed to do so. 
He must mark his nine Republicans and 
one Democrat separately. If they live 
in Missouri, finally, both Peter and Paul 
select the Republican ballot from a 
bundle of separate strips handed them 
at the polls, and Paul, scratching out 
one name, writes in that of his Demo- 
crat, while Peter deposits his slip unal- 
tered. We have already stated the 
actual amount of discrimination in vot- 
ing by means of percentage figures: It 
is only necessary now to compare class 
with class according to the distinction 
just made. 

There are four States where, in the 
imaginary election, Paul would be put to 
ten times as much trouble as Peter. The 
average range of discrimination in voting 
in these States was, in 1904, 4.85 per 
cent. ‘There are thirteen States where 
Paul would be put to twice as much 
trouble as Peter. In these the average 
of discrimination was 7.91 per cent. 
‘There were five States where Peter and 


Paul would make th- «sme number of 
marks, and in these the average of dis 
crimination was 18.1]! per cent.—more 
than thrice that in the first group. 

It may be added that a comparison 
shows precisely the same ~esult if the 
Presidential vote be eliminated and the 
comparison be made by State tickets 
alone, or if the candidates for Governor 
be also eliminated and only minor State 
offices be considered. This last com- 
parison gives, in a way, the fairest test 
of all, for, though the personality of a 
few popular candidates for the important 
office of Governor might greatly swell the 
apparent amount of independent voting 
by the former comparisons, no such fac- 
tors would affect the returns for State 
treasurers, auditors, dairy and food com- 
missioners, and the like. 

It is not a theory, therefore, but a 
demonstrable fact that the form of the 
ballot affects powerfully the result of our 
elections. It seems to be true that our 
people go to the polls with some of their 
preferences as regards candidates so 
slight that if the ballot puts obstacles in 
the way they will sacrifice them. Of the 
ten capital instances given above for in- 
dependent voting as regards Presidential 
and gubernatorial candidates, five were 
registered under ballot laws which re- 
quired the marking of every candidate 
voted under all circumstances and elimi- 
nated the customary premium on straight 
ticket voting. 

To give the people opportunity to 
express their will directly upon specific 
matters of legislation, to give them the 
control over nominations so long exer- 
cised by the bosses, to encourage them 
in disregarding those nominations when 
they prove unfit, to give them electoral 
machinery ballot laws which will put as 
little obstacle as possible in the way of 
this new spirit of independence—these 
are not political panaceas, but merely 
simpler methods for enabling public sen- 
timent to make itself felt. Some of them 
now, in their experimental stages, are 
working very much better than others. 
All of them are rather worse than useless 
unless the citizens continue to use their 
hew opportunities. 
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BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


The tercentennial at Plymouth on the first day of August had much more significance 
than belongs to most anniversaries. It marked, appropriately, the course of an epoch of 
three centuries which, as we all know, have no parallel in history. Weare used to cele- 
brations of Forefathers’ Day—the shortest day in the year—when the Fathers and Mothers 
landed at Plymouth. In every such celebration, however, all parties remember that it was 
an organized company of Christian men and women who were carrying forward this great 
enterprise. That company had been organized for fourteen years. It had been formed by 
a company of Christian people who met asa church at the home of William Brewster in 
Scrooby in England. These people bound themselves to each other to walk as God should 
direct them. From William Bradford’s Chronicle we know that they met on Sundays for 
worship at the house of William Brewster, who was afterwards through his life an “ Elder” 
in this company and was one of those who founded Plymouth in 1620. Brewster was at 
that time the Master of the Post at that place, where he lived in a hunting lodge belonging 
to the Archbishop of York. The congregation which united there at once attracted the 
animosity of the English hierarchy. Such were the persecutions to which they were sub- 
jected that itm 1607 and 1608 they fled to Holland, where they established themselves at 
Leyden. Their minister through this time was John Robinson. When they came to 
‘America, they expected and he expected that he would follow them here. But Robinson 
died before “the sight.” In William Bradford’s history of Plymouth Plantation he gives 
this account of this covenant: “ They joined themselves into a church estate (by a cove- 
nant of the Lord) in the fellowship of the Gospel to walk in all His ways made known or to 
be made known unto them, according to their best endeavors, whatsoever it shall cost 
them.” Bound together by this covenant, they “ continued about a year” in England. But 
in 1607 they were compelled to flee to Holland. King James the Fool succeeded thus in 
executing his own promise that he “ would harry them out of the country.” From Brad- 
ford’s history we learn thus that this company was formed about a year before the forced 
emigration to Holland. Bradford does not give any specific date; and the church at 
Plymouth determined on the first of August as a fit time for celebrating its foundation and 
properly noticing the beginning of its fourth century. It is to be observed that the Brad- 
ford covenant is not accompanied by any creed. It is therefore to this hour a formula 
singularly fortunate for the union of the Free Church of America. It expresses very pre- 
cisely now the wish of people who wish to walk together with the Lord’s assistance in the 
fellowship of the Gospel. 


HREE hundred years ago these 
people “ joined themselves by a 
‘covenant of the Lord!” They 
joined themselves to walk together in 
all His ways made known or to be made 
known to them. They would do this 
‘‘ whatever it shouid cost them, the Lord 
assisting them.” 

Together—with the Lord’s help. It 
proved that this was to be the motto of 
the new civilization of the world. 

As it has proved, the handful of 
people who made that declaration and 
lived up to it introduced a new system 

' The Outlook has already published an account of 
the interesting services at Plymouth on the first day 
of August. We print here in full Dr. Hale’s address 
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of government. They announced the 
two principles, first, of the action of 
all together, and, second, of co-operation 
with the God of the Universe. It has 
proved that on these two principles the 
government of the world is to rest. 
These principles had been announced 
fifteen hundred and seventy-seven years 
before, in the Proclamation of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Now this handful 
of men in Scrooby, when they united 
together, and promised to walk together 
with God, whatever “it might cost them,” 
practically carried into human society 
the great experiment of the practical 
application of these two _ principles. 
We are to try, with brevity only too 
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severe, to trace the victory of these two 
principles in the three great centuries of 
modern history. And, chiefly, in that 
nineteenth century which we still call 
our own. 

The mysterious Dr. Zincke, in words 
which have seemed prophetic since Dar- 
win quoted them, says with truth that 
this emigration is something quite unique 
in human history. “It ts the main stream 
in the history of man. All other series 
of events appear to have purpose and 
value only when viewed in connection 
with it.” 

Carlyle had said before him: ‘“ What 
ship Argo or miraculous epic ship, built 
by the sea gods, was other than a foolish 
bumbaige in comparison” with the May- 
flower. 

No sooner does one study the philos- 
ophy of history, of which the other name 
is the Providence of God, than one finds 
illustrations of this majestic advance of 
the three great centuries just now ended. 

WALK WITH GOD 

Anp of the two great conditions we 
will speak first of all of the closer walk 
with God. ‘“ Ye are all kings; yeare all 
priests,” this is the w6rd which the seer 
of Patmos spoke to the Seven Churches 
in Asia. ‘This is the word which sum- 
moned the littlke company three hundred 
years ago in that chapel of Brewster’s 
home, most sacred of all places of wor- 
ship since “the upper chamber” in 
Jerusalem. Ye are all kings, and ye are 
all priests.”. No one shall go to King 
James to ask him from what prayer-book 
he shall read. No one shall go to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or of York to 
ask him what bell shall summon him to 
worship. No! Every morning the father 
of every family shall summon his children 
to prayer ; and noone this side the Holy 
Spirit shall say in what syllables he shall 
stammer out his thanks and petitions. 
“ Ye are all priests,” and this handful of 
men and women believed and took joy in 
their belief. And because they believed 
this we are here this day; this Nation is 
here to-day, this world of Christendom ts 
what it is to-day! Because every man 
and woman and child can come to the 
good God alone, child to the Father, 
can enter his joy, can breathe in life 


from his life—can go about our Father’s 
business. 

I will not say that they forgot this 
when shut up in the workshops of Ley- 
den. But we who are here are men and 
women of the frontier, almost of the wil- 
derness. Weare almost every man of us 
within four generations of a log cabin, so 
we know how the open-air life of a pio- 
neer teaches this lesson. We know how 
near a man is to God when he lies in his 
blanket on the mountains, close to the 
stars of heaven; we know what it is to 
launch a canoe on God’s river and let 
God's river carry it to God’s sea; we 
know what it is to see God’s sun in his 
heavens draw up God’s mists from God’s 
ocean and lift them to distill on God’s 
mountains, and so send God’s rivers 
rushing through God's valleys that they 
may plunge in God’s waterfalls to turn 
our mill-wheels, which are to drive our 
looms and weave eur cotton. ‘To work 
with God, we know that. Because we 
are pioneers we know what it is thus to 
work with God and have God work with 
us. Weare! HelS. Weare his chil- 
dren. He is our Father. He is, 1 AM. 
And because he is we are, because he is 
we are what we are—we are partakers of 
the divine nature if we will, and so we 
share his omnipotence. 

We might well spend to-day 11 the 
study of this closer walk with God as it 
has distinguished the three centuries 
which we are celebrating. I have here 
at hand, and if the time permitted I 
should be glad to read, an official docu- 
ment from the Bureau of Labor at Wash- 
ington which shows how every average 
man in America to-day wields one thou- 
sand times the physical force which his 
grandfather wielded in the year 1800. 
So much forward advance has man, the 
child, made in using the resources offered 
to him: by God the Father, when He said 
to him, *“‘Subdue the world.” In the 
year 1800 the power developed in the 
steam-engines of the United States was 
less than five thousand horse-power. 
To-day more power than that is repre- 
sented in the whistles which are sound- 
ing in our ears as we meet here together 
in the home of the Pilgrims. ‘To cross 
the ocean in the Mayflower the hundred 
Pilgrims borrowed from what they would 
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have called nature—the east wind, the 
north wind, the south wind; and they 
fought against the western gales. And 
next week, whoever of you among their 
descendants chooses to return to the 
English Plymouth will borrow from Om- 
nipotence more power for that week’s 
voyage than the Sultan Cheops had in 
the reign of a generation with which to 
build the great pyramid which was once 
the wonder of the world. 

Your grandfather’s mother, that he 
might be fitly clothed, stood through the 
day at the loom where her own hand 
pushed the shut,ie back and forth to 
weave the threads which her own fingers 
had spun from the wool which her own 
hands had carded from the fleece which 
perhaps those same hands had clipped 
from the sheep on her own hillside. 
And to-day all this work is done for you 
by the right hand of God, as the rain 
descends and the dew from heaven, as 
water changes into steam and steam 
drops again into water. For in this last 
century the child of God has renewed 
his alliance with God. He uses God- 
given faculties to interpret for him God- 
given law. It is not we who work, it 
is the Spirit of our Father who worketh 
in us. 

To walk with God. That was one 
part of the promise of the Covenant 
which to-day we celebrate. The child 
with the Father, the Father with the 
child. Man is a creator also. And 
man allies himself with the Father whose 
life is in his life, shall I say? whose 
blood is in his veins. In these three 
modern centuries, and most of all our 
century, the nineteenth, the history has 
been this copartnership of those who are 
partakers of the divine nature with the 
Present God who IS. 

One would be glad to recollect this 
to-day in the fitting commemoration of 
one or another of the great men who 
have thus worked in the formation of 
this great alliance. Take the great 
Scotsman, James Watt, for instance— 
he will prove, a thousand years hence, 
to be the great man in the history of the 
nineteenth century. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, his battles and his wars, are 
nothing—worthless and forgotten as you 
compare him with the great Watt who 
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seized God’s laws of expansion and 
condensation and called into existence 
what Walter Scott so well called the 
“Giant Afrite” who from that moment 
has done the slave work of mankind. 

What is the secret of such victories? 
It is in the announcement which six 
centuries have made, in a _ thousand 
different forms, of what Zaw is. It is 
the announcement of the kindred truth 
that more and more men use the pro- 
noun “who” instead of the pronoun 
“which” when they speak of Law. 
More and more we spell Nature with a 
large N, as Horatio Stebbins said so 
well. More and more we speak of the 
Law who rules the universe rather than 
of the law w/ich rules the universe. 

This change in the habit of men came, 
and could not but come, as in every form 
of physical science or in every form. of 
metaphysical inquiry we had the Unity 
of Lawforced upon us. It is nota little 
Vulcan who has nianaged heat for us, or 
a little AXolus who is managing wind; 
and some Zeus who handles the lightning. 
No. Physicists and metaphysicians unite 
to teach us of the Correlation of forces. 
This is all one Force, they say. Mag- 
netism is electricity; electricity is born 
from heat, and heat from electricity— 
as you please. Here is one absolute 
Law—the same for Arcturus as 1n Orion ; 
the same in Orion as in Uranus or in 
Saturn: the same in this world as in 
Jupiter or in Uranus; the same in the 
First Church in Plymouth as in Tientsin 
or in Botany Bay. There is one Law. 
For instance, Truth, Honor, and Justice 
are “not provincialisms of this little 
world.” ‘They are as well the Law in the 
planet too far away for men to look upon 
it, which is in the center of the universe 
of God. 

Of course, in the discovery of the 
unity of Law, to which every month of 
every year gives new illustration, the 
men of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries should have known better than 
ever men knew before how God is, 
whether in the flight of the sparrow or 
the curve of the orbit of a planet. And 
such new life and confidence shows itself 
in every study of the moral forces which 
more and more have governed the pas- 
sage of these centuries, Man walks with 
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God—as the Plymouth Covenant said— 
and God walks with man. 
TOGETHER 

Anp these men whose work we cele- 
brate to-day—these men in the chapel 
of the hunting lodge of the Archbishop 
of York, while they consecrated them- 
selves thus to walk with God, renewed 
the other Gospel injunction—they put it 
into practice for the first t'me when they 
agreed that in this walk with God they 
would walk— 

‘Together ! 

Yes! in the beginning I doubt not 
that the handful of disciples in Jerusa- 
lem walked together. In the fifty days 
before Pentecost, and perhaps in the 
year which followed, the statesmen from 
Herod’s Cabinet had walked with Dor- 
cas, the mender of linen. In those days 
of the infancy, Joseph, Duke of Arima- 
thea, walked with blind Bartimeus, the 
beggar, who had learned to see—but not 
since then. 

“To walk together, whatever it might 
cost them ;” and dear old William Brad- 
ford adds grimly, * How much it cost 
them you shall see.” 

Yes, before then the world had—in 
the sixteen centuries—seen handfuls of 
men agree to walk together. Bernard 
had taken into the Valley of Brigands 
twelve other priests or monks who were 
willing to work together and make it the 
“Clara Vallis” of centuries. But this 
was the together of the ecclesiastics. 
It was as two or three Roman augurs 
might meet together on the steps of the 
Temple of Jupiter. It was as Annas 
and Caiaphas and Gamaliel and the boy 
Paul might meet tegether at the ‘Temple 
at Jerusalem. And, as Caiaphas might 
say to Gamaliel, “This people—these 
dregs of the slums who know not the 
Law—is cursed.” ‘The togeth@p of Ber- 
nard and Clara Vallis is the oe hal of 
a class. ‘The England which drives 
these men to Leyden is governed by 
these frocked priests who have the privi- 
lege of the clergy; or by these landown- 
ing gentry who have the privileges of 
wealth. But we bind ourselves together, 
a// of us. So much is it to know that 
we are all priests and all kings. The 
man behind the hoe, and the man who 
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stands at the loom to weave fustian, and 
the man who works as a day-laborer for 
the Leyden tradesmen, walk with Brew- 
ster, the accomplished diplomat, or Will- 
iam Bradford, the scholar, or John Rob- 
inson, the prophet. ‘These men covenant 
all to walk together—high and low, rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant. ‘They 
will bear each other’s burdens. What- 
ever any man owns, his property is to 
him a God-given trust for the public 
good. ‘ Each for all and all for each.” 

Do not forget that fourteen years after, 
m the cabin of the Mayflower at Prov- 
incetown, every man of them, represent- 
ing every family of them, signs what I 
may call the renewal of the “ covenant 
of together.” ‘lhe apprentice signs, the 
servant signs, on the same paper where 
the master signs. Where the soldier 
Miles Standish signs, Fdward Doty and 
Edward Lester, the poor creatures who 
fought the duel afterwards, sign, all the 
same, with John Carver and William 
Bradford. In this duty, that is, in work 
with God, they are all together. All for 
each, as each for all. 

In that covenant, though if you please 
they did not themselves suspect it, the 
government for the people, of the people, 
by the people, began. I do not think 
they knew it. ‘They builded better than 
they knew. But modern government 
began when in this covenant these men 
agreed to walk together. 

We will walk with God. 
will Ait walk with him. 
walk together. 


Yes! and we 
We will ALL 


ALI. 


Now you must give me five minutes to 
repeat this over and over again. We can- 
not say it too much. We cannot say it 
too often. What it means can be ex- 
pressed in two words. Q©r it may be 
extended, if you please, over the lectures 
and systems and constitutions of cen- 
turies. 

The two words are: Universal Suf- 
frage. I do not suppose John Carver 
or William Bradford knew this; I know 
that John Winthrop and ‘Thomas Dudley 
did not know this; but, all the same, 
these fundamental words meant * Each 
for all and all for each.” 4// for each. 
All, It is not, as in China, a union of 
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educated scholars working together for 
the benefit of the State. It is not, as in 
Rome, a union of ecclesiastics banded 
all together for the benefit of the State. 
It is not, as in any feudal country, the 
union of barons and squires and knights 
of the shire for the better rule of the 
State. No! Every man of us joins with 
every other man, and centuries after it 
shall prove that the government of the 
whole is confided to the whole. 

They had made Scripture their oracle, 
and in their Scripture they had plenty of 
authority. “God has made of one blood 
all races of men.” “Ye are all kings 
and all priests.” ‘“ Go and preach this 
gospel to every creature.” “ Ye are all 
brethren.” “That we may be perfected 
into one.”’ Of such authorities as these 
and a thousand others they were not yet 
to grasp the full meaning. But, happily, 
let me reverently say, under God’s own 
guidance, they laid the foundation, even 
in the beginning. As they laid out their 
homes here each man had his title from 
the Company, with never a lease nor a 
rent charge nor the tithe of a farthing in 
that title. Only every man must pay the 
tax which the whole Company directs. 
And each man’s title shall be written 
down in the Company’s book, and so the 
Company maixtains for him his right to 
the home which is his castle. Thus We 
the People institute in this hamlet that 
registration of titles which this little ham- 
let has taught to the whole civilized world. 

Centuries go or, and in this word 
Together, in the habit and practice which 
grow out of it, the People takes the 
whole charge of all that belongs to 
the common weal. ‘The individual cares 
for his separate likings or needs. But if 
everybody needs anything, the People, in 
the people’s majesty, grants it to all. 
Justice? Yes, justice for all. Educa- 
tion? Yes, education for all. Health? 
Yes, health forall. Roads? Yes, roads 
for all. And so in detail as time goes 
on. Water? Yes, water forall? Light? 
Yes, light for all. Books? Yes, books 
for all. Beacons on the seashore? Yes, 
beacons for all. The weather map on 
a land? Yes, the State provides it for 
all. 

_A letter from Tokyo to blind Bar- 
timeus in his cabin on Billington Sea? 
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Yes, a delivery of the mail at his cabin 
door. 

And, of course, this bounty has its 
correlative duties. Is Joseph’s house or 
Herod’s house on fire, the magistrate 
may order me, as I come home from 
my club, to mount to the highest ladder 
with the pipe and hose which are to con- 
trol the flame. Or if Burgoyne comes 
down in triumph with his Indians and 
his Brunswickers, We the People compel 
every man to appear at our muster with 
his own gun on his shoulder, his own 
powder in his horn, his own bullets in 
his pocket. We have even compelled 
him to keep them ready lest we might 
needthem. Every manmustcome. The 
poor Tory whimpers; he says he loves 
King George, he says his own brother 
is a groom in Windsor. We tell him 
grimly that we have not asked his opin- 
ion about King George. We the People 
have commanded him to go and fight 
King George’s soldiers. 

All for each and each for all. 

It is mere matter of history that with 
the crisis of the American Revolution 
this fundamental truth of Christian polli- 
tics asserted itself, even in the destruc- 
tion of traditional ecclesiastical creeds. 
If a man were good enough to die for his 
country at Bennington or at Stillwater, 
nobody should tell that man that he was 
incapable of good’ If there were no 
separate distinguished class in the State, 
there should be no separate and distin- 
guished class at the bar of heaven. 
Calvinism and all its blasphemous ma- 
chinery of Election and Reprobation and 
those foreordained to be damned van- 
ished as a star vanishes before the rising 
ofthesun. And as soon as the American 
Constitutions adjusted themselves to the 
new order, so soon “universal suf- 
frage,” though men did not know it, was 
born. 

And so We the People rule the State. 
All of us rule it. It is not the wise men 
alone. It is not those men who have 
been ordained by a clergy, it is not the 
rich men. It is We the People. It is 
“ All of us.” 

Let no man deceive himself, let no 
man talk of a “margin,” of a ‘native 
aristocracy,” of examinations in govern- 
ment as you might have examinations in 
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chemistry. No substitute or viceroy is 
to take the place of the Sovereign. We 
the People ordain. We the People exe- 
cute what we ordain. We the People 
choose our servants. We the People 
remove them when we please. 

Let no man deceive himself. Let no 
man think that it is mere wisdom that 
succeeds, that it is science that suc- 
ceeds, or that it is money that succeeds, 
or armies that succeed. It is goodness 
that succeeds. It is they who walk with 
God who succeed ! 

Let no man say that in 1950 these 
States will be governed by money, or by 
intrigue, or by this or that sect. These 
States will be governed then as they are 
governed now, by the People of these 
States. At least the People will know 
what they want, and the man who stands 
here in the year 1950 will be showing 
you how the Moral Forces govern Amer- 
ica. It is not the dead weight of iron 
or gold or silver. Itis the Moral Forces 
that use the iron and the gold and the 
silver. 

The annual spasmodic efforts of a 
thousand or two little ecclesiastical sects, 
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each trying to imitate the failure of the 
Church of Rome, will be considered less 
and less. Thus the third protest of the 
Seventh secession from the last con- 
federation of the Disunited Malcontents 
of this name or that name will be less 
and less attractive. But, with this ritual 
or that, the Free Church of America will 
assert its simple gospel with the omnip. 
otence of its great ally. For America 
believes in God the Father Almighty, 
the God who is at hand, and the men of 
America who are his children mean to 
work together in his service. This is their 
motto: “ Together with God.” ‘They do 
not intrust their rights to any army, they 
fight their own battles. ‘Their hands are 
not tied by any clergy. For themselves 
they come to God. ‘They are not bought, 
they are not ordered; they unite together. 
God with man, man with God, interpret 
the covenants, strengthen the ties of 
union, that the world may be perfected 
into One. So has the evolution of three 
centuries interpreted this Covenant of 
Scrooby in the beginning. 

We will walk with God. And we will 
walk Together. 


CHRIST’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS 
IX—THE HONORS OF PEACE 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God. 


‘HE peacemakers not only are the 
children of God ; they are recog- 
nized as such. Many of God’s 

children go through the world incognito. 

It may even be said of them as it was 

said of Christ, ‘He hatha devil.” Many 

virtues are unappreciated. Peacemak- 
ing the world appreciates. It recognizes 
the value of the peacemaker. ‘The peace- 
makers are ca//ed the children of God. 

When at the opportune moment Theo- 

dore Roosevelt suggested to Russia and 

to Tapan the advisability of entering into 

negotiations for bringing the war to a 

close; and succeeded by his conferences 

in this country with representatives of 
those nations in harmonizing their differ- 
ences, and so put an end to the terrible 


bloodshed, the whole world honored him 
and the country which he represented. 
It is by no means certain that as much 
Was not accomplished for the welfare of 
humanity by the emancipation of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines; but 
the whole world did not recognize this 
emancipation as an act divinely con- 
ceived. General Grant’s saying at 
Appomattox Court House, “Let us 
have peace,” will live in men’s memories 
long after that other notable saying of 
his, uttered in. the Wilderness, “1 pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer,” has fallen into ob- 
livion. War-making may sometimes be 


divine an act as peacemaking, but 
its divineness is 
recognized. 

The peacemaker may make peace vy 


not universailv 
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intervening to prevent war, but whether 
the war be threatened or actual, whether 
it be between nations or individuals, 
such intervention is always hazardous. 
To make it successful requires a clear 
understanding of the conditions of the 
war and the causes which have led to it, 
some measure of sympathy with both 
parties, a seizure of the nght moment 
for the intervention, and a combination 
of tact and forcefulness in the execution 
of the peacemaker’s purpose. If any one 
of these elements is lacking, the peace- 
maker is liable to aggravate the conten- 
tion which he wishes to prevent. “ He 
that passeth by, and meddleth with strife 
belonging not to him, is like one that 
taketh a dog by the ears,” is an an- 
cient proverb, and history abundantly 
justifies it. It requires at least as much 
skill, if not as much study, to make peace 
between contending parties as to con 
duct a war. 

But there are other ways of making 
peace. 

One may be a peacemaker by simply re- 
fusing to fight except when duty inexorably 
summons him to the combat. It takes 
two to make a quarrel; he who refuses 
to be one of the two is a peacemaker. 
So Abram made peace when he gave to 
Lot the choice of the land: “ Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, and between my herdmen and 
thy herdmen; for we be brethren. Is 
not the whole land before thee? sepa- 
rate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if 
thou wilt take the left hand, then I will 
go to the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

One may make peace by possessing 
a spirit of peace which he diffuses about 
him wherever he goes. A _ peaceful 
heart in the midst of turmoil and con- 
tention is itself a peacemaker. Such a 
one says by his life what the Master said 
in words: ‘ Peace I leave with you ; 
my peace I[ give unto you.” Who has 
not known sometimes a strong man, 
oftener a sainted woman, whose very 
presence has diffused such an atmos- 
phere of peace that strife and conten- 
tion die out when he enters the room? 
The battle of words is abated; half- 
drawn swords are returned to their 
scabbards ; the lightning gleam dies out 
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from the eyes; the clenched fist relaxes, 
and perhaps presently the palms of the 
two combatants are brought together 
in a cordial handshake. The peace- 
maker has made peace without knowing 
that he did it, but others present have 
known, and in their hearts blessed the 
unconscious peacemaker. 

Sometimes the warrior is a_ peace- 
maker. “If it be possible,” says Paul, 
‘‘as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.” Sometimes it does not 
lie in us; sometimes it is not possible. 
It did not lic in Christ to live peaceably 
with men who were devouring widows’ 
houses and who for pretense made long 
prayers; it was not possible for such a 
one as Christ to live peaceably with such 
false pretenders. It did not lie in Wash- 
ington and his compatriots to live peace- 
ably with the oppressive Government of 
Great Britain; it was not possible for 
them to live peaceably with the.oppressors 
of the American colonies. Itdid not lie 
in Lincoln to live peaceably with the men 
who sought to sunder the Union and 
build an empire in the South with slavery 
as its corner-stone; if he were loyal to 
his oath of office, it was not possible for 
him to live peaceably with those who 
would be the destroyers of the Nation. 
‘First pure, then peaceable,” is a funda- 
mental truth, and it involves another, 
namely, that purity is the only sure foun- 
dation for permanent peace. The rela- 
tions between Great Britain and America 
are the relations of a far truer peace 
than would have been possible had 
America remained a colony governed in 
Great Britain without colonial representa- 
tion. The relations between the North 
and the South are the relations of a far 
truer peace to-day than they were in 1850, 
before the Civil War. Generals Lee and 
Grant were truer peacemakers than 
Millard Fillmore and James Buchanan. 
The compromise-maker is not always a 
peacemaker. ‘To be a true peacemaker 
one must know when to abstain from 
fighting and when to fight. 

Blessed is he who has the vision to 
see the appropriate moment and the tact 
to intervene successfully in a pending 
controversy and secure peace; who 
yields his own rights in non-essentials 
that he may gain his right to a peaceable 
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life with his neighbor; who has in his 
heart such a spirit of good will to all men, 
with such a spirit of justice and fair 
dealing, that he carries with him wher- 
ever he goes a peacemaking atmosphere ; 
who has the wisdom to know when com- 
promise and when non-compromising 


insistence on the right will lead to a 
permanent peace founded upon right- 
eousness. Such a man is always hon- 
ored among his fellow-men, because 
the achievement of such peacemaking 
is recognized by all men as a divine 
achievement. 


INTO RUSSIA AND OUT OF IT 


BY EDWARD A. STEINER 


. HALL I or shall I not?” I did 
count my buttons many times, 
and although the oracle told me 

to go, 1 must confess that after I held 

the ticket to St. Petersburg in my hand 

I experienced that sickening feeling 

which comes over one when one’s cour- 

age has been tested to the limit. The 
feeling of apprehension new to me in 
facing so familiar a couniry as Russia 
was created by the fact that Berlin was 
crowded by Russians, who came by 
every train, until on that day, according 
to the carefully kept records of the 
police, over ten thousand refugees had 
arrived. ‘lhe Friedrichstrasse and Unter 
den Linden reminded one of the Newsky 

Prospect or the ‘Twerskaya; for the 

Russian language had supplanted the 

German, and for once the Yankee tour- 

ist had lost his supremacy. 

Moreover, the newspapers were not 
reassuring, and when one drinks Ber 
linese coffee (‘twelve beans to ten 
cups’”’), and reads at the same time of 
mutinies, pogroms, assassinations, bombs, 
and the black terror, the prospect of a 
journey into Russia does not appear in 
a rosy hue. 

On the platform of the Friedrich- 
strasse station four people waited to take 
the fast train to St. Petersburg, while 
on the other side the incoming train was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. With 
the four going to St. Petersburg was a 
woman in black, who, pale and trem- 
bling, clung to the man with her In a 
farewell embrace as he, the younger, 
said tenderly, ‘Don’t worry, little 
mother,” and I, as well as he, needed 
the comfort of those words. 

The journey toward the border, usu- 


ally very tedious, was enlivened by the 
fact that we four soon became well ac- 
quainted, and that we talked of what we 
were eager to hear about, Russia. The 
young man who had said good-by to his 
mother was going to Wilna. Although 
he said nothing about his business, one 
could easily tell that his was a serjous 
errand, and the moré I grew scoala 
with him the more I avoided his baggage. 
The other two fellow-passengers, a young 
couple whose relations seemed to me 
rather doubtful, were supposed to be 
going to perform in an Italian circus ; 
but they knew Russian suspiciously well, 
and I should not have liked to play long 
with the juggler’s balls that were part of 
their paraphernalia. 

It was morning when we crossed that 
ttle muddy creek which separates Ger- 
many, the land of law and order, from 
chaotic Russia. All along its marshy 
banks, far as the eye could reach, the 
gendarmes rested upon their guns. On 
the German side of the creek little chil- 
dren were bathing, and filling the air with 
their laughter. On the other side one 
looked into the mouths of guns and into 
the rough, unresponsive faces of armed 
soldiers. 

The examination of our passports and 
of our baggage was, as usual, a rather 
long, tedious process, which, however, 
was made bearable by the fact that for 
the first time in my life in Russia I heard 
politics openly discussed by the officials, 
who moved about with less authority 
than is their wont (being apprehensive 
as to their own future); by the train’s 
crew, blatantly and noisily, conscious of 
a new power—the strike ; and, last but 
not least, by the Jewish tradesmen and 
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money-changers, whose very existence 
depended upon a wise and determined 
legislative action. 

The Russian does not discuss any- 
thing calmly or quietly ; ard to follow 
such a discussion is difficult when one’s 
ear is attuned to other languages; but I 
could hear immediately one ever-recur- 
ring word—* Duma.” I was asked a 
dozen times, ‘“‘ What do they say za gra- 
nicze [beyond the border] about our 
Tuma ?” 

Among the crew the engineer seemed 
the most inquisitive and also the most 
approachable ; and after he heard that 
I came from America, and knew some- 
thing about Russian social and economic 
conditions, he invited me into the cab, an 
invitation which he did not have to 
renew. The fireman was engaged in 
piling wood for the journey, and we two 
sat together talking, interrupted only 
when he examined the steam-valve, or 
when the wood slid from the pile and 
rumbled into the: cab. The engineer 
was a Socialist, virulent, unreasonable, 

raterialistic, and optimistic enough to 
believe that before very long the root of 
all evil, private property, will be done 
away with. He was ready to fight, and 
had already fought, for the realization of 
his dream. 

It was just such an argument as one 
might carry on with a Socialist of the 
Marxian type in New York or Chicago, 
with this difference—that on our side of 
the Atlantic I might get a word in edge- 
wise, while on that side it was a mono- 
logue. 

The first and second signals for de- 
parture had been given, and still the 
engineer talked polities. ‘ Nothing,” 
he said, “ can keep the victory from the 
proletariat ; for the awakening has come, 
and they know who is the real producer 
and the real master.” The third bell 
rang, and still he talked politics. The 
station-master came running out and 
gesticulatingly called the attention of 
the engineer to the fact that he was dis- 
obeying the rules, first. by permitting 
me to be in the engine cab, and, second, 
by delaying the departure of the train ; 
but the only reply he received was the 
engineer’s shrugging his shoulders dis- 
dainfully, and saying, “ Tschort !” which 
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word in English is usually written with- 
out letters. 

Russia from a car window, especially 
the central portion, is never a very cheer- 
ful country to travel through, but it 
seemed to me more melancholy than 
ever. It is true, the peasants were gath- 
ering their scant harvest, as usual, and 
men and women went’ undisturbed 
through the motions of existence; but 
the peasant looked hungrier and sadder. 
Especially the Jews, huddled together 
at the station, seemed a more pitiful 
sight than ever. 

I am trying to recall the scenes I wit- 
nessed—the half-naked, poverty-stricken 
people I saw; the poor, starved-looking 
children who came climbing up the car 
steps for kopeks ; the women who sat at 
the stations trying to nurse their babies, 
which seemed swathed in dirt; the end- 
less rows of patient peasants, men and 
women, looking at us so pathetically ; 
and, as I recall it, everything blends into 
one solemn and pathetic picture which 
I try to forget, but cannot. © 

The train is not in a hurry, and one 
can spend from half an hour to an hour 
at the larger stations, sharing his kopeks 
and his sympathies, and in return be 
loaded by pain and gratitude. If the 
Lord grants me health and years accord- 
ing to the measure in which they were 
called down upon me in exchange for 
my small coin, I shall never be in need 
of doctors or undertakers; and if the 
curses which I heard uttered are heaped 


upon the head of him who is held re- 


sponsible for all this misery, he will not 
be gathered in peace to his fathers. I 
would not dare, even under cover of 
the Russian language, write the name 
by which they call the Czar, and if he 
should ever hear it, it will cut him deeper 
than the thrust of a dagger. 

The night still to be spent on the 
train came upon us without darkness ; it 
was twilight until morning. None of us 
slept, for at every station peasants were 
gathered in “meetings” (the English 
word has crept into the Russian vocabu- 
lary); and over and over again we could 
hear the martial notes of the Marseillaise 
sung to Russian words of war and free- 
dom, and when they spoke to us they 
asked, “Kak ye nasha Duma?” (How 
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is our Duma?”) This was the question 
repeated over and over. 

In the morning we reached St. Peters- 
burg; as usual. the drivers of cabs called 
out to us their invitation to be driven by 
them to our destination. Gold-laced 
porters, whose long coats covered much 
unwashedness, called our attention to 
the respective hotels which they repre- 
sented, and the journey through the well 
known streets showed nothing unusual 
except to one who, like myself, knew 
the phlegmatic character of the Russian 
people. Every one seemed nervous; yet 
that, I thought, may be only the reflection 
of my own condition. I saw later, how- 
ever, many evidences that the nervous- 
ness really existed. ‘The hotel where I 
stayed was nearly empty, and the 
Schwizer, as the hotel clerk is called, 
began to throw out hints as to what 
might happen if only. the dark nights 
came. Boots, who was the perfection of 
politeness as well as of ignorance, wanted 
to know what news I had read in the 
papers about the revolution, and how 
things look to us who live “ za granicze.” 
‘The chambermaid cast a suspicious look 
at my baggage, and said I must not 
blame her, because a week ago a maid 
in another room had blown herself out of 
existence by carelessly handling the bag- 
gage of a stranger. 

_I.was soon upon the street with a 
dozen addresses to hurl at my driver; 
but of all the men I wished to see, only 
two had remained in St. Petersburg. The 
one was a newspaper correspondent, and 
the other had become a prisoner in the 
fortress. 

Now on tothe Duma. The place itself 
looked familiar; it has been used for 
exhibitions and fairs, but never before 
was .: the center of the world’s attention. 
Whatever others have seen in it, to me it 
was a solemn place, in spite of the fact, 
or perhaps because of the fact, that 
human passions had full sway there and 
the human mind seemed uncontrolled. 

For the first time in the history of the 
country, men dared to talk openly. What 
of it if they did not reason logically, or 
attacked their enemies tootempestuously, 
or did not know just what they wanted? 
Confusion did reign at times ; but where 
was there not confusion? ‘They may 
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have asked unreasonable things; but who 
had asked reasonable things of them ? 

To me the Duma session which I 
attended was just the kind of session I 
had expected to attend ; it reflected the 
Russian people, and I believe it also 
represented them. It did not show the 
kind of ability displayed by the English 
Parliament or the German Reichsrath, 
which was not due alone to the fact that 
here was really only a beginning, but 
more largely because the Russian is not 
an Anglo-Saxon or a German, but a 
Slav. 

Twenty-five years from now Duma ses- 
sions wiil still be stormy and much con- 
fusion willreign. Men will ask unreason- 
ably the things for which they ought to 
ask reasonably, and through much labor 
and pain they will evolve a parliamentary 
machine ; but it will never run like an 
English or a German machine. 


No one quite knew what the morrow 
would bring forth, and those who thought 
they knew were the most mistaken. A 
little group of us sat at the buffet and 
drank hot tea, nervously crumbled bread, 
or chewed the ends of cigarettes; it was 
the group which knew, and I was per- 
mitted to share its secrets. ‘The Czar 
had called the members of that group to 
Peterhof, and there told them that he 
would appoint a liberal Ministry, one 
which would be responsible to the Juma. 
The names of the Cabinet members were 
known, and would satisfy all but the 
extreme left. ‘The Czar, they said, was 
eager to save the throne for his son, and 
willing to sacrifice everything. 

I walked about St. Petersburg big 
from this secret (which I told to every- 
body), and three days later—the Duma 
was no more. 

It was a fact after all; St. Petersburg 
was nervous, for no one knew what the 
morrow would bring forth. 

I did not see my friend who was in 
prison, because I could not get permis- 
sion from the authorities to visit him; 
but I saw his wife. Her husband was 
attending one of his patients when the 
police came and carried him away 
prisoner. He was thrown into a room 
which held two hundred and sixty-five 
prisoners, in which all the foulness of 
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the night had accumulated, and where 


he had to remain for three days. His 
wife, by her importunity and the wise 
use of money, had him transferred to 
a room which held but forty people, 
and there he was languishing. He had 
never been asked a question, nor had he 
received an answer; his wife told me 
that he is as innocent of wrong-doing 


against the Government as is their little 


child. Stories like hers are so common- 
place as to excite but little attention. 
Nevertheless everybody was nervous, for 
no one was quite as innocent as a child. 
Every one was talking politics; every one 
felt that the conditions were unbearable 
and that something must be done to 
bring about a radical change. The 
streets in the workingmen’s quarters 
were full of agitated men whose whole 
appearance seemed to have changed. 
The heavy look was gone from their 
features, and a restless play of passion 
had wrought a transformation easy to 
see but hard to describe. ‘The men were 
reading newspapers—loose sheets which 
were flung upon the streets by men who 
came and went quickly, leaving behind 
them revolutionary leaven. I heard no 
careless songs as of yore, I saw less 
drunkenness, and the men who were 
drunk were not so harmless as they used 
to be; for vodka and revolutionary ideas 
are a vicious mixed drink. 

With clenched fist and threatening 
mien groups of men passed the palaces 
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of General Kuropatkin and General 
Kaulbars, whose owners had scught a 
more congenial climate. Nearly all the 
great officers who fought in the Japanese 
War have left behind them unsavory rep- 
utations, and the populace feels for them 
only hatred and contempt. Whole blocks 
of real estate were pointed out to me, the 


‘property of army men who acquired them 


after the war, and if they have stolen 
only half of that with which the public 
charges them, they have made good use 
of their time and opportunities. 

St. Petersburg now retires somewhat 
earlier than usual, for the streets are less 
safe at night than before. It never grows 
quiet; the rumbling of carriages on the 
cobblestones always reminds one of far- 
away thunder; but to-night the thunder 
seems nearer and louder, for over the 
bridges come regiments of artillery, mis- 
erable-looking horses drawing brass can- 
non, and in front of them and behind 
them the wreckage of the Russian army. 


*They come, planting their cannon on 


the bridges and on every street corner, 
while a vast circle of cavalry and still 
another circle of Cossacks close in 
around the guns. All night soldiers 
pour into the city, and the front of my 
hotel looks like a military camp. No 
one sleeps, everybody is wondering what 
will happen next, and everybody is ap- 
prehensive. ‘The next thing which does 
happen is the dissolution of the Duma, 
and Trepoff is master of the situation. 
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YEAR ago the whole world was 
A ringing and it is still ringing with 

praise of President Roosevelt. 
Every day only adds to the value of what 
he accomplished in the summer of 1905 
in fraternally interposing to terminate 
the struggle between Russia and Japan. 
In his triumph there was doubtless a 
large personal element. It is also true, 
however, that from his fortunate station he 
was able to speak with an impartial and 
authoritative benevolence which no other 
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ruler could hope to invoke. This is the 
opinion of Professor John Bassett Moore, 
the well-known international law expert, 
and it is also The QOutlook’s, opinion. 
The result obtained .affords proof not 
only of personal but of national power. 
Both kinds of power are best used in the 
development of fraternalism. 

Our national power is not merely ma- 
terial, but moral, the result of the pur- 
suit of those elevated policies that have 
identified American diplomacy with the 
cause of freedom and justice. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, justly says 
Professor Moore, than the supposition 
that the United States has, purely as the 
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result of certain changes in its habits, 
suddenly become a world power, We 
have always been, in the highest sense, 
a world power, for our achievements have 
not been those cf material force so much 
as the promulgation of a liberal and fra- 
ternal diplomacy. 

This is seen in our influence in behalf 
both of political liberty and of the prin- 
ciple of legality, a dual conception which 
lay at the foundation of the system of 
neutrality established during Washing- 
ton’s Administration, and whichalsoforms 
the basis of the practice of arbitration, 
auspiciously begun at the same time, 

With insistence on that principle, our 
diplomatic methods have been distin- 
guished, first, by practicality, and, second, 
by simplicity. As exemplified by the 
lamented John Hay and by the present 
efficient Secretary of State, these princt- 
ples, namely, liberty and legality, and 
these methods, namely, practicality and 
simplicity, have advanced the country 
materially and morally—materially, be- 
cause with them we have acquired, de- 
spite our freedom from territorial ambi- 
tion, a domain almost five times as great 
as the endowment with which we began 
our National career; morally, because 
America has become an increasing faetor 
not only in the “ Concert of Europe,” but 
in that wider concert which embraces all 
civilized parts, having a force irresistible 
enough to attain the result already men- 
tioned in fraternally terminating the most 
gigantic war of modern times. 

With these things in mind, it is a sat- 
isfaction to every student of American 
diplomacy to add a valuable volume to 
the shelf which already contains ex-See- 
retary Foster’s * A Century of American 
Diplomacy ” and * American Diplomacy 
in the Orient,” Latane’s Diplomatic 
Relations of the United States and Span- 
ish America,” Henderson's American 
Diplomatic Questions,” and other books. 
“American Diplomacy,” by the Pro- 
fessor of International Law in Columbia 
University, comprises a survey, among 
othér things, of the beginnings of our 
diplomatic service, and of its present in- 
fluence and tendencies. together with 
chapters on the system of neutrality, 
the freedom of the seas, the fisheries 
question, the contest with commercial 


restrictions, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
doctrine of expatriation, and interna- 
tional arbitration. 

Regarding the system of neutrality, 
Professor Moore does not fail to call 
attention to the fact that one radical lim- 
itation to belligerent activities, though 
often urged, has not yet been adopted— 
the inhibition of the capture of private 
property atsea. We hope that Secretary 
Root’s efforts through the American dele- 
gation at the forthcoming Hague Confer- 
ence in the direction of this particular 
form of fraternalism will be crowned with 
success. As President Roosevelt says, 
the exemption of private property at sea, 
except as to contraband of war, should 
be advocated not only as a matter of 
“humanity and morals,” but also as a 
measure altogether compatible with the 
practical conduct of war at sea. 

Referring to commercial restrictions, 
Professor Moore justly chronicles Secre- 
tary Hay’s celebrated circular of July 3, 
1900, as the admirable summary of what 
has been conceded to be the cardinal 
principle of American policy in the Far 
East—a policy of fraternalism, if ever 
there were one. During the military ad- 
vance of the Powers for the relief of their 
beleaguered legations in Peking, John 
Hay, alone of foreign secretaries, coura- 
geously and with statesmanlike foresight 
declared for a policy which should bring 
“permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and adminis- 
trative entity, protect all rights guaran- 
teed to friendly Powers by treaties and 
international law, and safeguard for the 
world the principle of equal and impar- 
tial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire.” Whether the “ open door ” pol- 
icy would have been furthered or not by 
a continuance of the American control of 
the Canton-Hankau railway we are not 
informed. “In the acquisition of the 
Philippines the United States declared 
its purpose to maintain in those islands 
‘an open door to the world’s commerce.’ 
The phrase ‘ an open door ’ is, of course, 
but a condensed expression of ‘ the prin- 
ciple of equal and impartial trade’ for 
all nations.” 

Most readers will turn at once to the 
chapter on the Monroe Doctrine as con- 
taining something suggestive in the inter- 
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pretation of that famous policy, which 
is, in essence, a policy of fraternalism 
towards the Latin republics by the Great 
Republic. Mr. Moore records the fact 
that to its explicit acceptance by Great 
Britain and Germany there may be 
added the declaration which was put by 
unanimous consent upon the minutes of 
the Hague Conference, that nothing 
therein contained should be so con- 
strued as to require the United States 
‘to depart from its traditional policy of 
not entering upon, interfering with, or 
entangling itself in the political questions 
or internal administration of any foreign 
State,” or to relinquish “ its traditional 
attitude toward purely American ques- 
tions.” The latest application of the 
Monroe Doctrine is that which President 
Roosevelt has made in the case of Santo 
Domingo. On February 15, 1905, he 
transmitted to the Senate a treaty con- 
cluded at Santo Domingo City on the 
7th of the same month, under which the 
United States agreec to undertake the 
adjustment of ail Dominican debts, for- 
eign and domestic, and to that end to 
administer the custom-houses. ‘Those 
who profit by the Monroe Doctrine 
must, the President justly affirms, accept 
certain responsibilities along with the 
rights which it confers. Of course the 
justification for assuming responsibility 
at Santo Domingo is the absurdity of 
our refusing to allow other Powers to take 
the only means at their disposal for satis- 
fying the claims of their citizens and yet 
refusing ourselves to take any such steps. 
The Senate’s failure to ratify the Santo 
Domingo treaty, however, we would add, 
leaves the fiscal affairs of that island 
decidedly in the air. Yet there appears 
to be no other course than to continue 
the present arrangement, we acting as 
temporary receiver for the ultimate bene- 
fit of the creditors of the island, pending 
action on the original treaty. What 
would we do, however, should Santo 
Domingo and the assenting creditor 
nations demand that the money be trans- 
ferred to the Dominican authorities on 
the ground that a reasonable time for 
action had elapsed ? 

Most interesting of all, however, is 
Professor Moore’s chapter on arbitra- 
tion, illuminated as it is by Baron d’Es- 
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tournelles de Constant’s “ Conciliation 
Internationale,” recounting the reception 
given in Paris to the delegates from the 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish Par- 
liamcnts. The distinguished propagan- 
dist of international arbitration shows, 
first, that it assures social solidarity 
among the nations, and, next, that it 
assures a real commercial as well as 
social gain to France, who, by espousal 
of the cause, solely from international 
considerations, would also increase the 
number of her clients and friends, and 
consequently multiply her wealth and 
influence. The more acountry responds 
to the spirit of peoples for internation- 
alism and fraternalism, the more difficult 
it will be for other countries to attack it 
without raising against them a just, pop- 
ular, and general resentment. These 
facts are now so well appreciated in 
France, we are glad to say, that at the 
recent senatorial elections there was 
hardly a candidate who did not deem it 
politic to satisfy the inquiries of his con- 
stituents by some declaration favorable 
to arbitration. 

M. d’Estournelles himself replies to 
critics who fear that the policy of Ger- 
many constitutes the one check to the 
progress of international arbitration, by 
acutely pointing out the Kaiser’s atti- 
tude in demanding an international con- 
ference to regulate the Moroccan situa- 
tion. Nothing could be a more real 
support to the principle which has found 
such wide expression, we would add, 
than the emphasis justly laid by William 
II. upon the “ open door” in Morocco 
and the rights of all the signatory Pow- 
ers of a previous treaty concerning Mo- 
rocco to have a voice in the shaping of 
new provisions affecting that misgov- 
erned land, now increasingly under 
French influence and control. 

As to the attitude of the Scandinavian 
countries on the question of international 
arbitration, there is, of course, no doubt. 
Public opinion in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden has long been molded by 
an admirably broad outlook, by deliber- 
ation and self-restraint. Hence, not 
only was the separation of Norway and 
Sweden a year ago accomplished without 
a war, but in the resultant treaty the two 
nations made an unprecedented agree- 
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ment—to submit all their differences to 
the Hague International Tribunal. The 
accomplishment within a year of the 
avoidance of war and the framing of 
such a treaty reflects imperishable glory 
on the Scandinavian peoples. It was 
indeed fitting that delegates from their 
Parliaments should follow those from the 
British Parliament in a visit to Paris in 
the interests of international arbitration 
and fraternalism. Paris is becoming a 
natural center for such gatherings, as 
is proper when we reflect on the two 
decades of propaganda started by MM. 
- Jules Simon and Frédéric Passy, and 
now represented most actively by the dis- 
tinguished author of the present volume, 
Senator d’Estournelles, who is, as well, 
the president of the French parliamentary 
group on international arbitration. 

Our own sympathy for international 
arbitration and fraternalism this year is 
specially marked because of the third 
Pan-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro and the approaching Hague 
Conference. It was indeed worth while 
for Mr. Moore to recount our honorable 
history regarding these conferences. In 
1881 Secretary Blaine extended, in the 
President’s name. an invitation to all the 
independent countries of North and 
South America to participate in a gen- 
eral congress to be held in Washington 
in November, 1882, “for the purpose 
of considering and discussing methods 
of preventing war between the nations of 
America.” Action upon this proposal 
was postponed chiefly because of the 
continuance of the Chilean-Peruvian 
war, but the project was never en- 
tirely relinquished, and in 1888 the 
President gave his approval to the act 
under which was convoked the Interna- 
tional American Conference of 1889- 
1890. Of this conference a chief result 
was the celebrated plan of arbitration 
by which it was declared that arbitra- 
tion, as a means of settling disputes be- 
tween American republics, was adopted 
“as a principle of American interna- 
tional law;” that arbitration should be 
obligatory in all controversies concern- 
ing diplomatic and consular privileges, 
boundaries, territories, indemnities, the 
right of navigation, and the validity, 
construction, and enforcement of trea- 
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ties; and that it should be equally obli- 
gatory in all other cases, whatever might 
be their origin, nature, or object, with 
the sole exception of those which, in the 
judgment of one of the nations involved 
in the controversy, might imperil its in- 
dependence, but that, even in this case, 
while arbitration for that nation should 
be optional, it should be “ obligatory 
upon the adversary Power.” ‘The sub- 
ject of general arbitration between Ameri- 
can nations, which remained in abeyance 
after the Washington Conference of 1890, 
Was again taken up by the second Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
which met at the City of Mexico on 
October 22, 1901. A plan was finally 
adopted, in the nature of a compromise. 

As to the Hague Conference of 1899, 
the most notable achievement, according 
to Professor Moore, was the convention 
for the peaceful adjustment of interna- 
tional differences. ‘The convention em- 
braces stipulations, first, as to mediation, 
and, secondly, as to arbitration. In 
the part relating to mediation, the sig- 
natory Powers ‘agree that, in case of © 
“ grave difference of opinion or conflict,” 
they will, before appealing to arms, have 
recourse, ‘“‘as far as circumstances per- 
mit,” to the good offices of one or more 
friendly Powers, and that such Powers 
even may of their own motion offer me- 
diation, without incurring the odium of 
performing an unfriendly act. The func- 
tions of the mediator are, however, de- 
clared to be purely conciliatory, and his 
recommendations “advisory” and not 
“obligatory.” In the part relating to 
arbitration, the object is declared to be 
“the settlement of disputes between 
nations by judges of their own choice 
and in accordance with their reciprocal 
rights ;” and arbitration is recognized as 
specially applicable to questions of law 
and of the interpretation and execution 
of treaties, which cannot be settled by 
diplomacy. Of this plan the basal feature 
is, as Professor Moore points out, what 
is called the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, constituted by the designation by 
each of the signatory Powers of not more 
than four persons ‘“ recognized as, com- 
petent to deal with questions of interna- 
tional law, and of the highest personal 
integrity.” The persons so designated, 
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who are known as “members of the 
court,” constitute a list from which any 
of the signatory Powers, in the event of 
a controversy, may, if they see fit to do 
so, choose a tribunal for the decision of 
the particular case. To the existence of 
this convention is, no doubt, as_ both 
Professor Moore and Baron d’Estour- 
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nelles point out, to be ascribed the recent 
remarkable agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia for the settlement, 
by means of a mixed court of inquiry, of 
the Dogger Bank incident—an incident 
which in other days would have infalli- 
bly provoked war. But force is now 
yielding to fraternalism. 


Comment on Current Books 


B ,. This novel has elements of 
uchanan’s 
Wife strength in spite of its many 
vulnerable points. It is the 
eld story of mismating and the revival of an 
early love ; and the mysterious disappearance 
of the morose and tyrannical husband to 
whom the young Mrs. Buchanan has been 
sold cre..tes a situation in which there are 
emotional possibilities. The scenes between 
Mrs. Buchanan and Harry Faring are 
handled with considerable power and dig- 
nity; their relation forms the real theme of 
the story. All of the action involving the 
husband is unreal. From an artistic stand- 
point his presence or absence, his very exist- 
ence, stand simply for various degrees of 
moral pressure brought to bear on the char- 
acter of his wife. The melodramatic epi- 
sodes connected with his disappearance and 
reappearance are curiously vague and un- 
convincing. The weakness of the book lies 
in its confusion of two literary methods, one 
objective and melodramatic, the other an 
analysis of character and its development— 
a method pre-eminently modern. Through 
this confusion the story loses toward the end, 
failing to sustain the interest controlled with 
such assurance in the first half of the volume. 
(Buchanan’s Wife. By James Miles Forman. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


Social progress is an 
attractive subject now- 
adays. Much of it is 
manifest in our own country, even within the 
memory of an average life. Much more of 
it is manifest in lands where Christian insti- 
tutions are of recent planting. What Chris- 
tian institutions have done for it among men 
of our own race has been spread over cen- 
turies, and so is less striking than what has 
been accomplished in a far shorter time in 
non-Christian lands by missions transplanting 
thither the product gradually evolved here. 
The volumes exhibiting this constitute an 
irrefragable vindication of Christianity 
against all skepticism, refined or vulgar. 
The religion that the world needs, and will 


Christian Missions 
and Social Progress 


ultimately embrace, is the religion that proves 
most efficient for social betterment. The 
present volume, concluding the series, pre- 
sents a world-wide summary of the manifold 
socia} betterments achieved by Christian 
missions during the past century. These are 
seen in the fruits of mental and moral en- 
lightenment, the improvement of law and 
government, of commercial and industrial 
life, the bettering of international relations, 
and the purifying of religious faith and prac- 
ice. The range is cyclopedic, the details 
multitudinous and interesting throughout, and 
the bookis enriched with several hundred fine 
illustrations. Altogether, this is a unique 
work, without which no reference library can 
be considered’ complete. Editorial libraries 
need it to prevent those strange displays of 
ignorance concerning Christian missions that 


sometimes disgrace even the metropolitan . 


press. Foreign missions have stimulated 
home missions in the past, and may stimulate 
them more. The record made here of what 
the foreign missionary has done to introduce 
better methods of transacting business, to 
promote legal reform, to solve grave prob- 
lems of industrial adjustment, suggests a 
field of activity at home that the Church 
now needs to redeem from some neglect. 
(Christian Missions and Social Progress. 
By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $2.50, net.) 


Precocious little girls in books as 
Dearlove well as out of them need to be 
handled with great tact and delicacy, and 
the interpreter of ‘‘ Dearlove” is somewhat 
too insistent in her appeal to the reader’s 
admiration. “ Dearlove” is undoubtedly a 
remarkable child, and the rejuvenation of 
those about her through her bubbling vitality 
shapes itself into a very pretty theme, but the 
gay little character loses the quality of fas- 
cination through repetition and over-empha- 
sis, just as the pathetic elementin the story is 
sometimes forced. It is difficult to describe 
the difference between the assertion which 
leaves one cold and the suggestion which 
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transmits the feeling of gayety or tenderness 
—the touch of Dr. Brown, for instance, in 
his loving and inimitable record of Marjorie 
Fleming. (Dearlove: The History of her 
Summer’s Makebelieve. By Frances Camp- 
bell. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Mr. Chambers has written 
many successful stories, and 
in not a few veins: “The 
Fighting Chance” is as different from “ Car- 
digan,” for instance, as that romance is 
from “ lole,” or as the last named is from 
“A King anda Few Dukes.” But all four 
and many others from his pen have the 
common quality of vigorous writing. It 
is extremely probable, we should say, that 
“The Fighting Chance” will be one of 
the most widely read novels of the season; 
for it has constant movement and sustains 
cleverly to the end the suspense that comes 
from an unsolved love problem. There are 
many characters, some of them types of New 
York society, and two or three, one may sus- 
pect, partly drawn from thelife. The picture 
of the vulgarity, sensuousness, and in three 
or four cases gross depravity of this crowd 
of pleasure-seekers and money-worshipers is 
depressing. One feels that the artist has 
used too coarse and glaring colors to depict 
his contemporaries, and that the exception 
is made to appear the rule. Thus, while the 
novel may be at heart no more pessimistic, 


The Fighting 
Chance 


’ socially speaking, than Mrs. Wharton’s “ The 


House of Mirth,” it lacks the delicate per- 
ception and fine literary shading of that 
searching analysis. “ The Fighting Chance” 
as a story has rude vitality, and grips even 
the jaded novel-reader’s attention; but it is 
too feverish, and sometimes too bold in its 
realism, to please the reader’s finest sense of 
literary taste. (The Fighting Chance. By 
Robert W. Chambers. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


An addition to the Mer- 
maid Series. Four out 
of Farquhar’s six plays 
are included. Mr. Archer, without denying 
the witty coarseness of the plays, urges in 
defense not only the custom of the day, but 
his belief that Farquhar “admitted a moral 
standard, and subjected moral convention, 
not to mere cynical persiflage, but to the 
criticism of reason.” (George Farquhar’s 
Plays. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by William Archer. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. §1, net.) 
In this volume William Har- 
The German }tt Dawson gives an account 
Workman of what the State is doing for 
the working classes in Germany. The book 
is a history, not an argument; a book of 


George Farquhar’s 
Plays 


COMMENT ON CURRENT BOOKS 
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information, not of philosophy. The reader 
will rise from the perusal of it impressed by 
the fact that the least democratic State in 
western Europe is also, at least in one sense 
of the term, the most socialistic State. It 
provides bureaus for those who are seeking 
employment, insures against worklessness, 
affords relief for wandering workers—that 
is, for men who have become tramps because 
they are seeking employment, not because 
they are fleeing from it—organizes labor 
colonies, chiefly agricultural, to provide em- 
ployment and sustenance for the workless, 
provides housing for the working classes, 
etc. The book contains twenty-two chapters, 
each chapter devoted to a specific depart- 
ment of State provision of one sort or another 
for workingmen. There is much in this 
method which America could not adopt, but 
there are certainly some things in it which 
Americans could study with advantage and 
perhaps in a modified form employ to advan- 
tage. (The German Workman. By William 
Harbutt Dawson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50, net.) 


Under this singular title 
Mrs. Bland (whose charm- 
ing and humorous stories 
of child life have made her pseudonym well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic) gives 
us a study of an accomplished and refined 
male flirt who plays the game of love with 
counters only to find that at last he must 
pay with gold. Contrasted with this superfine 
trifler is a straightforward, even impulsive, 
English girl whose common sense and sim- 
ple innocence carry her through some try- 
ing experiences in her girl artist life in Paris. 
The story has movement, variety, and origi- 
nality. Its situations are sometimes a little 
improbable and there are bits that one could 
have wished written differently, but it has 
the great affirmative merit that it never bores 
the reader. (The Incomplete Amorist. By 
E. Nesbit. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 


York. $1.50.) 
Leonardo da Vinci Mr. Keine remarks, 
eonardoda Vinci found 
in drawing the readiest and most stimulating 
way of self-expression. One welcomes with 
pleasure the extremely clear and fine render- 
ings of some fifty of the drawings in this 
volume. The critical study by Mr. Hind 
is discriminating and sympathetic. (Draw- 
ings of Leonardo da Vinci. C. Lewis Hind. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50, 
net.) 


The Incomplete 
Amorist 


Any one who has witnessed 
and the successful performance 

of this thoroughly delightful 
play will find the present novel somewhat 
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inadequate as an expression of the theme, 
but the story as given here may interest those 
unfamiliar with the dramatic production. It 
is written in an unpretentious manner, “ novel- 
ized from the play,” to use the language of 
the title page, embodying in the principal 
scenes much of the bright stage dialogue. 
Mr. Klein, who first endeared himself to the 
public through his creation of the “ Music 
Master,” has something to say. He writes 
from an observation of human nature; his 
types are real. And the American public 
has testified to its warm appreciation of this 
kind of work. “ The Lion and the Mouse” 
is an interpretation of American life. This 
is the situation, briefly: A multi-millionaire, 
the most formidable figure in the financial 
world, is about to effect the impeachment of 
a judge whose decisions have been turned 
against him. The son of this financial mag- 
nate has fallen in love with the daughter of 
this judge. And the further dramatic com- 
plication arises from the fact that the girl 
has written a book based largely on the 
character of this “ commercial pirate,” attack- 
ing the methods by which such fortunes are 
amassed. The solution of the plot implies 
that the better attributes are latent in the 
most unscrupulous materialist. The novel 
rather more than the play develops a social- 
istic theory, but the book, as a separate per- 
formance, lacks the vitality and sharp char- 
acterization which make the play successful. 
(The Lion and the Mouse. By Charles 


Klein. Novelized from the Play by Arthur 
Hornblow. G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Mr. Bryan on “ Letters Mr. Bryan has 
taken too serious- 


from a Chinese Official ly the skit of Mr. 


Lowe Dickinson, the “ Letters from a Chi- 
nese Official.” He evidently was deceived 
into the belief that a Chinese official really 
wrote these letters, and has treated them asa 
serious expression of Chinese opinion. It 
was hardly worth while to direct so serious an 
argument against so evident a satire. (Let- 
ters to a Chinese Official. Being a Western 
View of an Eastern Civilization. By William 
Jennings Bryan. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York.) 

The story of Mary Mag- 
dalen as it stands in the 
New Testament, charged with spiritual sig- 
nificance, brief and eloquent in its sugges- 
tion, can hardly be expanded without loss 
of power. The present writer, supplying 
descriptions of costumes and of places, has 
endeavored to produce a realistic narrative, 
failing to recognize that the realism in such 


Mary Magdalen 
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a drama lies in its profound humanity—which 
suffers at every point in his interpretation. 
In order to gather the material into a more 
definite plot he imagines more intimate rela- 
tions to exist between the various personali- 
ties ; the love of Judas for Mary is made to 
serve as a motive for histreachery. But the 
characters are vague and lifeless, in spite of 
the attempt at a more complete development. 
The life of Jesus is presented without irrev- 
erence, but it is entirely inadequate as an 
expression of the Christ whose love illumi- 
nated the spiritual sense of Mary. (Mary 
Magdalen: A Chronicle. By Edgar Saltus. 
Mitchell Kinnerley, New York. §$1, net.) 


Richard The tone of this novel will not 
a ieee commend it to those who ap- 
preciate work oi the first order. 
It isthestory of a rather strident young Texan 
who falls in love with the daughter of a New 
York financier, rescuing her from a stampede 
of cattle on the Texan range, pursuing her to 
her home on the banks of the Hudson, and 
winning her through sheer audacity. There 
is a direct conflict between the financial 
interests of the hero’s father, a Southern 
promoter, and those of the New York mag- 
nate, so that the young Texan is forced to 
disguise his identity during the courtship, 
availing himself of a certain accident in 
which his name is confused with that of an 
English nobleman. (Richard the Brazen. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady and Edward 
Peple. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 
It is impossible to read this 
romance of the Klondike with- 
— out feeling that it is especially 
adapted to the conventions of the stage. 
The characters are related according to the 
formula of a well-constructed play, and the 
action abounds in dramatic points and cli- 
maxes. The dialogue suggests the footlights, 
and the humor is of a sort that promptly 
associates itself with “ business.” But it is 
a fairly good story in its present form, in 
spite of a touch of unreality, and the reader 
will be interested in this northern mining 
district which “ contains an unsurveyed num- 
ber of square miles and crooked inhabitants,” 
according to “ Scarlett of the Mounted,” who 
has come with the law behind him to estab- 
lish some kind of order. The heroine of the 


story is the daughter of an old miner, a super- 
cilious young lady decidedly bettered by her 
sojourn at the mines. And the plot is brought 
to a happy ending after various ingenious 
complications. 
By Marguerite Merington. 
Co., New York. $1.25.). 


(Scarlett of the Mounted. 
Moffat, Yard & 
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Letters to The Outlook 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


I desire to say a few words in regard to 
the inheritance tax, which appears to be agi- 
tating the public mind since the President's 
remarks on the subject. 

We have an inheritance tax lawin Minne- 
sota which has been upheld by our Supreme 
Court, not as a tax, but as a license fee for 
the right to inherit, our State Constitution 
having provided that all taxes shall be equal. 

The first maxim of taxation as laid down 
by Adam Smith is, “That the subjects of 
every State should contribute toward the 
support of the Government as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to their respective abili- 
ties; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the State.” The question 
arises, Is the right to inherit a natural right, 
or is it a right granted by the legislature? 
The essential conceptions which entered into 
the Roman system of succession were the 
following: Upon the death of a proprietor, 
his physical being alone died. His legal or 
juridical person survived and passed to 
another individual, who became the repre- 
sentative, as it were the continuation, of the 
defunct, called the “heir.” The entire mass 
of property and other rights held by the de- 
ceased, and the entire mass of legal entity, was 
a universum jus, and constituted the inherit- 
ance. This inheritance passed to and vested 
in the heir, and its passage to and acquisi- 
tion by him was the succession. The essen- 
tial notion of a succession consisted, there- 
fore, in there being no change in the legal 
subject, in the relations, rights, and liabilities, 
but only in the individual to whom that sub- 
ject and those rights and duties attached. 
The heir succeeded to the deceased, pro- 
longed his legal existence, and perpetuated 
his legal condition. The heir thus inherited 
all the property and claims of the defunct 
and became chargeable with all his liabilities. 

After the Code and Pandects had been 
completed, the Emperor Justinian, in the 
115th, 118th, and 127th Novels, remodeled 
the whole system, without, however, aban- 
doning the fundamental conceptions upon 
which it was based. Although the common- 
law doctrine of descents and inheritance of 
land was derived from the feudal institu- 
tions, the English statutes of distribution, 
which regulate the succession to personal 
property, were largely patterned after this 
late legislation of the Roman Emperor. The 
English statutes have in substance, although 


with variations in detail, been generally 
adopted throughout the American States. 

It is a legal principle that no man can 
make another his heir, since heirship exists 
independently of any individual creation and 
depends solely upon the ties of nature and 
the established rules of law. Gibbon, in the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Chapter XLIV., commenting on the Roman 
inheritance law, makes use of the following 
language : 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be 
determined by his death, but the possession without 
any appearance of change 1s peaceably continued in his 
children, the assocates cf his toil and partners of his 
wealth. This atura/ inheritance has been protected 
by the legislatures of every climate and age, and the 
father is encouraged to persevere in slow and distant 
improvements by the tender hope that a long posterity 
will enjoy the fruits of his labor. The princzple of 
hereditary succession 1s w#iversa/, but the order has 
been variously established by ccnvenience or caprice. 
The jurisprudence cf the Romans appears to have 
deviated from the equality of nature much less than 
the Jewish, the Athenian, or the English institutions. 
On the death of a citizen all his descendants were 
called to the inheritance of his possessions. 

During all the wars and struggles for exist- 
ence of the Roman Empire, only at one time 
was an inheritance tax resorted to, and that 
was when a barbarian, with the aid of the 
army, had usurped the throne, and as soon 
as the legitimate heir to fhe throne succeeded 
him the tax was abolished. 

Where the testator has paid all the taxes 
on his property, is it not double taxation to 
charge the heir a license fee to take it by 
inheritance, or, in other words, is it not con- 
fiscation pure and simple ? 

My conclusion is that the right to inherit 
is not granted to us by the legislative enact- 
ment, although it may be regulated thereby ; 
that it is a natural right, coming down to us 
with the mutations that belong to the lapse 
of ages, and will survive as long as civiliza- 
tion exists upon the earth, and that in the 
absence of any legislation the heir has an 
inherent and common-law right to inherit, 
and to charge him a license fee in adglition 
to the regular taxes on the property is con- 
fiscation. To say that he should have-a 
license to inherit is equivalent to saying that 
he should have a license to breathe the free 
air of heaven. F. E. BAKER. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A REQUEST 


The College Committee of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew is anxious to get the 


full name, home address, and full college or 
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school address of every church man or boy 
who intends to enter any college or boarding- 
school in the United States this autumn, 
and to know as to each whether he is bap- 
tized, confirmed, and a communicant. The 
information is to be given to the college 
chapter of the Brotherhood, the college 
church society, or the rector of the nearest 
parish, so as to diminish as far as possible 
the number of young men who are annually 
lost to the Church, and too often to any 
religious influences, in the transition from 
home or church influences to college or 
boarding-school. Parents and rectors will 
confer a great favor on us, and, we hope, be 
of great service to their sons or parishioners, 
if they will give us the fullest and promptest 
information. We especially desire the exact 
address of the young man’s future room in 
college, because in the larger colleges it is 
some weeks after the term begins before a 
particular man can be found easily unless 
his room is known. 
FRANCIS M. ADAMS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WORKING-GIRLS’ VACATION’ SO- 
CIETY 


Last winter the capacity of the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society was enlarged by the 
gift of a beautifully situated house at Cobalt, 
Connecticut, on high ground and with a 
lovely view of the Connecticut River. It is 
large enough to accommodate eighteen girls. 
This house was launched upon its career of 
usefulness two or three years ago. It is a 
memorial to a loved sister, and had -been 
carried on by the one who gave it; but her 
health was not equal to the strain, and she 
looked about for a society fitted to be the 
custodian of the memorial cottage. Her 
choice fell upon the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society, which gladly accepted the trust, 
and hopes faithfully to carry on the good 
work. ‘There was much additional furniture 
needed, and this was kindly provided by two 
sisters, who generously arranged for all that 
was necessary. We had also hoped to have 
the necessary funds given us to meet the 
summer expenses, but were disappointed in 
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this, and we now would ask some of our 


kind friends if they will help us out so tha 
this “ Breezy Corner” cottage may be able 
to meet its own expenses when we close th« 
season. It has been a happy resting-placc 
for many girls this summer, and we have 
opened it feeling that funds would come to 
us by the autumn that would enable us tu 
close our year’s work with our usual good 
fortune of no deficit, even if our balance has 
been very small. 

Our other seven houses have been very full, 
and particularly have our Santa Clara houses 
in the Adirondacks done the best season’s 
work on record. We have sent more short- 
time girls there this season than ever before, 
which means giving them a month of splen- 
did air, tonic and bracing, which we have 
found in many years’ experience to be the 
best and most satisfactory preventive work 
that can be done. selling 


[The Outlook has often spoken of the effi- 
cient and excellent work of this Society, and 
again commends it to the attention of gen- 
erous readers. The Secretary may be ad- 
dressed at the General Office, 361 West 
Fourth Street, New York City.—TuHe 
TORS. ] 


BOOKS ON SOCIALISM 


Would you favor us with a list of half a 
dozen books which would aid usin our study 
of Socialism in our men’s club? * 

[For a study of Christ’s teaching on social 
questions: Francis D. Peabody, “ Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question,” and Lyman Ab 
bott, “ Christianity and Social Problems.” 
For an indictment of the present social and 
industrial system: Thomas Kirkup, “ An In- 
quiry into Socialism.” For an encyclopzdic 
account of Socialistic movements: William 
Graham, “ Socialism, New and Old.” Foran 
interesting and readable advocacy of Social- 
ism: Emile de Laveleye, “ Socialism of To- 
Day.” For the history of industrial progress 
in America: Carroll D. Wright, “ Industrial 
Evolution the United States.” For the 


history of the movement for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor difficulties: Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, “ Industrial Arbitration and Concill- 
ation.” —THE EbIToRs. | 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The building owned and occupied 
by The Citizens Savings 
and Trust Co., at 
Cleveland, O. 


4.% INTEREST 


Compounded twice a year is paid on Savings Accounts by 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


One of the largest and oldest Savings Banks 


in the country, having Assets of over 
FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
and Capital and Surplus of 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
We welcome accounts of any mount 
from one dollar to ten thousand 
dollars. 


Currency may e safeiy scnt through the 
mail by registered letter, or remittance 
may be made by post offer: motey crder, 
express money order, bank creck or draft, 
Money orders, checks and drafts need not 
be sent by~ regisiered mail 


Send today fer Booklet V telling how you 
can bank safely and conveniently by mail. 


and are receiving more fay- off 
orable comments to-~<lay from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 

deliver the piano in your house free of expense, 
° You can deal with us at a distant point the same 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 
54 YEARS 


as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 

voSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NO MATTER 
WHERE 
YOU LIVE 


We 


will pay 
interest, compound- 


you 


a 
a 
i 
a 


money deposited in ! 
our savings depart- 
ment. 


You can open an account whe us s right now 
—to-day—just as safely and conveniently as if 
you lived next door to this large, safe bank. 

One dollar opens an account. 

Let us tell you how easy it is to bank by 
mail with this institution. 

Write to Department “H ” for our booklet 
“Banking by Mail.” Explains everything—a 
copy free for the asking. 


RUSTConpany 


Surplus, $2,000,000.00 Deposits, $28,000, 000.00 
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THE OUTLOOK A DYER TISING DEPARTMENT 


Homeseekers’ Rates 


\ 


To Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Black Hilis and many other western 


me from Chicago, on the Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays of each month. | 

Excursion tickets every Tuesday at 
approximately one fare for the round 
trip to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South Dakota (east of 
the Missouri River). 


Correspondingly low rates from 
all points east of Chicago. 


Every first-class privilege is included 
in this rate and you may remain three 
weeks if you so desire. 

The service afforded by the luxurious 
trains of the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway is unequaled and these tickets 
are accepted on Pullman Sleeping Cars 
(when accompanied by Pullman ticket) 
or in Free Reclining Chair Cars on the 
magnificent first-class trains for which 
The North-Western Line is famous. 


Ghe Best of Everything 
j Free particulars concerning rates 
and train schedules, with pamphlets 
and maps descriptive of newly con- 
structed lines that open up new 
country, cheap lands and business 


opportunities, free on request. 


Chicago, Ill. 


WwW. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Cc. & N.-W. Ry. 


EEP a file of The Outlook. It is valuable for reference. A handsome Bindet 
in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt ol 
FORTY CENTS, by The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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| HOW MANY OF US? 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands to Ward 
Off Ailments 


A Ky. lady, speaking about food, says: “I was 
accustomed to eating all kinds of ordinary food 
until, for some reason, indigestion and nervous 
prostration set in. 

“After | had run down seriously my attention 
was called to the necessity of some change in my 
diet, and I discontinued my ordinary breakfast and 
began using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity of 
rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed ina re- 
markable way, and I began to have a strength that 
| had never been possessed of before, a vigor of 
body and a poise of mind that amazed me. It was 
entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion had been ac- 
companied by heat flashes, and many times m 
condition was distressing with blind spells of dizzi- 
ness, rush of blood to the head, and neuralgic pains 
n the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for breakfast I 
ave been free from these troubles, except at times 
when I have indulged in rich, greasy foods in 
uantity, then I would be warned by a pain under 
he left shoulder blade, and unless I heeded the 
arning the old trouble would come back, but when 
| finally got to know where these troubles originated 
I returned to my Grape-Nuts and cream and the 
ain and disturbance left very quickly. 

“I am now in prime health as a result of my use 
f Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
attle Creek, Mich. 


GOOD INCOME % 
on SMALL SAVINGS 


Saving accounts—large and small—invested 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. are 
yielding 5% per year. : 

This is a Vittle better than most small in- 
vestors are receiving—but no more than your 
money should earn. 

Our business, ‘which is conducted under 
supervision of 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


does not appeal to the speculatively inclined 
but to the careful investor seeking fair earn- 
ings on his savings, which will be always 
available when needed 
We are paying earnings at the rate of 
PER VEAR 


for each day money is left with us. Start at 
any time of the month or year—withdraw when 
you wish—no forfeiture 


of earnings. 
Estabiished 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


Prominent merchants, 
manufacturers, and pro- 
fessional men in all 
parts of the country en- 
dorse our methods and 
permit us to refer you 
to them. 

Let us send you fuls 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


| NEW YORK. FASHIONS 


This 

Book 
Sent 
FREE 


T illustrates and describes over 100 
I of the latest styles of suits and 
coats now being worn in New York. 

It explains how 
we can make at re- 
markablylow prices 
any of these hand- 
some designs to 
your order from 
measurements 
taken at home. 


We carry over 450 
varictics of the most 


| 
NATIONAI. 
CLOAK.& 


NEW YOMR CITT 


fashionable _fabrics, 
designed for this sca- 
son's wear. Samples 
sent free. 


During the past 
eighteen years over 
450,000 discrimina- 
ting women, many 
of whom were so 
difficult to fit that 
they could not be 
suited elsewhere, 
have solved all their 
dressmaking 
troubles by having 
their garments 
made by us. What 
we have done for 
thousands of others 
we certainly can do 
for you. 

We guarantee to iit 
you perfectly and give 
yousatisfactioninevery & 


way, ‘or promptly re- 

fund your money. 

Visiting Costumes . . . . $6.00 to $20.00 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . . $7.50 to $25.00 
New Fall Skirts. . . . . $3.50 to $15.00 
Fall and Winter Coats . . $6.50 to $25.00 


Uisters and Rain Coats . . $8.75 to $20.00 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S.. which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United States 


our new Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing our Cofy- 
righted measurement chart; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. WRITE TO-DAY; you 
will receive them by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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f WhenYou Look inYour Mirror 
Are You 
Satisfied ? 


Any Woman Can Have 
Good Health, a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 


You will doubtless take up some special study 
year—why not study to make yourself per- 
Ov 19, 000 fect i in health and figure with 
W weed a clear brain that you may be 
pleasure to your family, to 
Themselves our frie and to yourself? 
Many a woman has surprised her husband and 
friends by giving 15 minutes a day in the privacy 
of her own room to special directions which I 
give her for the care of health, face and figure. 
that I strengthen and place 
stu it, the only erence being t i strengt put in 
My Method weakened | cranes by exercise for nerves and m controlling such 
organs, bring a good circulation of warm, pure blood which I purify by teachin i indi 
breathing and by prescribing the special diet, bathing, etc., adapted to each vidual 
urengthen all your vital organs, lun s, heart, centers and send 
your blood bounding through your veins as when a or reduce 
your figure to correct proportions. I teach you to stand and with an ease 
and dignity which at once tet culture and refinement. 
Every figure can be rounded out Seuaneteteety unless bones are missing of 
cl Oe all tissues entirely wasted away, the woman who carries from 
G our to superfluous flesh every time she moves 
y sympathy—but she does not to do so— 
it is every woman's - -. met duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs 
Drugs may relieve pain but they do not remove the cause of your difficulty. 
Ass women approach or pass middle life, they need more care in heaping a ened 


circulation and the use of every faculty, y may be 
I Keep Women Young useful - a pleasure to self and a 4g | lhave hun- # 
of pupils over 70 and a few over 80. Here 


are a few extracts from my moming mail: 

What My Pupils Say of My Work: 

“My weight has increased thirty pounds.”” 
“My kidneys are much better.’ 

“My eyes are stronger and | have taken off my glasses.” 


“I have not had a sign of gall stones since I began your work * 
**I weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in streagth.” 
**l am delighted with the effect of the exercise upon my catarrh.”* 


*‘Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. 
free after having it for 30 years. 
**Have grown from a nervous wreck intoa state of good, quiet nerves.’ 
I willsend you my little booklet on how to stand and to walk, a 
My Booklet Free should have this, and if you will fill out Deadlies I 
will tell ror what | an do for you and I will send you extracts 
a so my pupils if | have ~ ve similar cases. Tdo not give the name of a pupil 


Entirely 


$s given me permission so; every woman's letter is in strict con- 
ioen. I will not work with you = I feel I can help you. My advice and informa- 
tion in regard to my work are free. ports pupils 
Miss Cocroft at Her Desk for one day—they w do your heart good, as the 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 8, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


“Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 


For details bout 
MY PERSON 
INSTRUCTION 

with XX) 
blank below, opp 
the pete MOST 
PORTANT in 
case 
° ite those 
st 

If there are any 
lars in regard to you 
which I should know, 
about them fully and | 

frankly tell you, 
charge what I can dole 

Dept. & 

Thin bust 

Thin chest 

Thin arms 

Thin neck 

Round shouldered 

Superfluous files, 

Prominent hips 

Protruding abdumen 

Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 

Complexion 

Do you walk gracefull 

Weakness 

Lame back 

Dullness 

Irritable 


erves 
Headaches 
Catarrh 
Dizziness 
Indigestion 
Constipation 
Liver 


Rheumatism 
C rculation 


Blood 

Is your health or fg 
imperfect in any 
not mentioned here 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Sinyle? 


Fill out. eut off and 


mall this blank— \O0W! 


\\ Author of “Growth in Silence,” 


NOTE : 


Miss Cocrott, as President of Phystcal Culture Extension Work in America, needs no turther introduction 


CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


Sixty-four years’ reputation behind 
every piece in every box. 


For sale where the best is sold. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, di 


1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Estasiisugp 1842. 


| 


Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorball 
and sweeten thestomach. A bad com- 
plextion is wonderfully benefitted by 


their daily use. 
FOR 106. in stamps, a full si 
box mailed for ent 


A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N, Y, 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTLOOK 
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